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When Will America Get Fighting Mad 
Over Its Fire Waste Bill 


Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 


SUDDEN downpour of rusty 
water or chemicals and a valu- 
able stock may be practically ruined. 


By the carelessness of a workman, 
the freezing of a sprinkler system or 
in many other ways the sprinkler sys- 
tem may be broken, drenching the 
stocks below. 


Large values may be destroyed 
without warning in a few minutes,— 


when the break comes—often the con- 
tents on lower floors suffer too. There 
is need for ‘‘protective service’’ with 
every tenant or occupant in a sprink- 
lered building. 

Credit men, closely watching the 
insurance protection of modern busi- 
ness, must interest themselves in 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance wher- 
ever an automatic sprinkler system is 
in operation. 


Any Credit Man interested in the companion lines of Fire Insurance, may secure additional 


information by addressing the company at 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


UNION 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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STREN GTH 


HE Roosevelt Dam, across the Salt River in 

Arizona, is one of the largest in the world. This 
massive piece of construction with its untold 
strength stores nearly five hundred thousand gallons 
of water to be used for irrigation purposes. It is 
a reserve, held by strength, that can be depended 
upon to fulfil its purposes. 


In fire insurance there must also be a bulwark 
of strength which holds, ever ready, a vast financial 
reservoir which can be drawn upon to promptly and 
equitably satisfy the constant drain of losses. 


Such is The Home Insurance Company of New 
York, an institution whose strength has for nearly 
three quarters of a century withstood the test of 
conflagration and is today stronger than ever before. 


CheHOME cones NEW YORK - 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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“RESULTED IN GREATLY REDUCED PREMIUMS-” 


So writes D. S. Parry, Treasurer of The Niles Fire Brick Company, 
after the Alfred M. Best Company had submitted their report upon 
its insurance. . 
Suppose your Plant burns tonight; your safe is rifled; one of your 
trucks demolished; or an elevator falls; how about your policies? 
Are the companies financially capable of paying your indemnity? 
Are they still in business, or will they be when a possible lawsuit is 
finally settled? Just what do you KNOW about your insurance 
coverage, anyway ? 
Many- hundreds have found some of the companies insured with 
were sound for a certain amount, but not for the amount carried— 
vggthey have found policies not properly executed—they have found 
>=scompanies on their list that were out of business altogether—they 
“have found they were insured with companies rated as sound finan- 
~. cially, but with<a_poor loss-paying record. 


~The average insurance agent or broker can furnish you with some 


140 forms of coverage; he may be an expert, or he may not be. 


The limited equipment of a majority of insurance retailers precludes 
their giving you the complete service which you need in protecting 
your insurable interests. 


There is a definite place in the insurance field for a company disin- 
terested to the extent that it neither writes insurance nor derives a 
benefit from an insurance premium. This is demonstrated by the 
success of the ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, covering a period 
of 25 years. 


“INSURE YOUR INSURANCE” 


We have prepared a most interesting outline embodying these ideas, 
which we will be very glad to mail you upon request and without 
obligation. 


WE DO NOT PLACE INSURANCE 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen : 
I am just enough interested in that proposition of yours to ask for further 
details as to why I should want your advice in connection with the insurance 
I am responsible for. 


Very truly yours. 


NN ke 





The 
Mechanically 
Efficient 
Office 


Factory efficiency 
in the United States 
has become 

a model 

for the 

whole world 


of industry. 


The Credit Monthly 
is not content 

that American 
office efficiency 
shall lag behind 
factory efficiency. 
The Credit Monthly 
urges business 
executives to 
arrange for a 
continuous study 

of new and old 
mechanical devices 
for the office. 


In ensuing issues 
the Credit Monthly 
will attempt to 
offer specific 
suggestions for 

the improvement of 


office mechanisms 


Watch for the 


November Number 
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asures will undoubtedly reduce the 


chances of fire and we note with pleasure that 
a considerable saving will be effected in the 
fire insurance rates. 


The knowledge that a_ better 
standard in Fire Prevention has 
been established in his plant, has 
brought to many a branch manager 
a new sense of security. Something 
has been accomplished that stands 
out as distinctive. 


But how is first class Fire Pre- 
vention to be instituted? What 
expert and reliable advice is there 
available, and does not such counsel 
demand high fees? Our answer is 


short: This Group of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies maintains a large 
and experienced force of Fire Pre- 
vention Engineers at its expense 
for your service. And not only do 
they know Fire Prevention, but 
they are also familiar with the 
intricacies of insurance rating. 


Bear in mind that even minor 
corrections tending to lessen fire 
hazards will often be recognized by 
lower insurance costs. Are you not 
interested ? 


You or your insurance representative can secure the details 


of this free service through our local agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


EARMERS of JOWA 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York NY. 
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Your Newspaper 


UCH is the unceasing flow of reading matter from the ever 
revolving printing presses of the land that a firm determi- 
nation is necessary to make a wise choice of what to read. 


Roughly estimated, the average man in business gives 400 
hours a year to the reading of newspapers. As a running record 
of world happenings, as a means of keeping in touch with one’s 
neighbors and making one feel his kinship for the world, as a 
factor in breaking down and removing geographical barriers, the 
modern newspaper has the right to make claim on our time. 


It is, perhaps, unfair to compare the newspapers of Emerson’s 
time with the more modern newspapers, but what he said to the 
student about his newspaper reading still applies—“Beware of 
attaching too much importance to newspaper reading ; most news 
papers are like some insects: they die the same day they are 
born.” 


The emphasis newspapers give to novelty, or what they call 
news, often places things in wrong relations, just as a single arc 
light shining through the black of night shows what is nearest 
at the cost of making the further surroundings appear darker 
by contrast. 


One’s real business is to skip judiciously, skip all that does not 
immediately concern the work one has in mind, while missing 
nothing that he should know as a world citizen. No outside 
counsel can teach how that is done, for nobody but ourselves 
can guess what we need. But the scanning must be done intel- 
ligently for it is well to remember that in every paper, and espec- 
ially in every trade or business journal, there is certain to be a 
bit that we ought to read; the art is to find that bit and waste 


no time over the rest. 


Editor. 
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The Autocar looks* 
different 
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and — it is different 


The “ engine-under -the-seat” construction has made the 
Autocar stand out from other trucks. 


It is this design that gives short wheelbase handiness : 
an outstanding Autocar advantage. 


The shorter overall length and turning radius mean 
time gained in traffic, and space saved in city streets, con- 
gested places, and garages. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


panimesco ct 1697 


Direct Factory “Autocar Sales and Service’ Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 
do 


*Albany *Brooklyn etroit *Los Angeles 
*Allentown a be Memphis 


*Chester *Newark 

*C 0 Harrisbu *New Bedford 
*Cleveland *New Haven 
Columbus . *New York 
Norfolk 


na ilies Direct Factory Branch 


Denver 


Mail 
with gout 


EN 

aN Aut ocar 
seus Gas and electric trucks 

oT Gat eck book EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


() Electric truck book \\ 
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The Higher Obligations of Insurance 


Policy-Holders Interested In Resisting Socialism 


By Henry Swift Ives 


Casualty Information Clearing House, Chicago 


institution of insurance to assist in 

the preservation of the institution of 

representative democracy as it is for 
it to safeguard and to maintain inviolate 
the sacred fiduciary trust which it has ob- 
ligated itself to perpetuate for the pro- 
tection of the people. It is just as much 
the business of the institution of insurance 
to guard its patrons, beneficiaries and 
subscribers against the invasion into the 
body politic and body social of destruc- 
tive theories and mad fancies as it is for 
it to stand as a bulwark against suffering 
and misfortune. It is just as much the 
business of the institution of insurance 
to shield the funds with which it has been 
intrusted against the menace of confisca- 
tion by a class absolutism as it is to pro- 
tect these funds against burglars and em- 
bezzlers. And it is just as much the busi- 
ness of the institution of insurance to 
erect a barrier against the wild march of 
the disciples of political and economic 
chaos as it is for it to adjust losses and 
pay claims. In each case the duty is simi- 
lar; in each case the obligation is certain. 


[° is just as much the business of the 


There has been a tendency, however, 
among those engaged in the business of 
insurance to overlook to a considerable ex- 
tent the social and political phases of 
their engagements and to confine their 
attention to the more personal and com- 
mercial features of the enterprise in which 
they are engaged. Whatever effort may 
have been made to combat the bartering 
away of democracy and all that it in- 
volves has been dictated perhaps more by 
a desire for the salvation of our own 
petty and inconsequential selves than it 
has been by any serious consideration on 
our part of the duty which we owe in the 
same connection to those for wrom we are 
the trustees, and to the public at large. 


We need to broaden our horizon. We 
need to remember that we are not simply 
executing and carrying out a trust made 
up of dollars, but that we are in a larger 
way administering a trust invo!ving the 
application of the most fundamental social 
and economic principles. If the institu- 
tion of insurance as a privately con- 
ducted enterprise is destroyed, if the trust 
funds which we are safeguarding are 
fused in the seething camp kettles of the 
political Robin Hoods of the day, we, ‘as 


Henry Swirt Ives 





DANGERS OF SOCIALISTIC 
MOVEMENTS 


NSURANCE has become a stabi- 

lizing force in our economic af- 
fairs exercising from the very nature 
and principles of its operations a 
tremendous influence upon. our 
social and political life. 


Sound insurance requires orderly 
conditions of government, and insur- 
ance interests are ever alert to point 
out the dangers of socialistic move- 
ments which steal in upon the 
people in various disguises. 

The author of this article has 
been a close observer of the pol ti- 
cal and social movements that have 
an effect upon the fundamental 
principles of the trustceship that 
runs through all forms of insurance. 


executors of the national insurance estate, 
will have been unfaithful to those who 
have had faith in us, and we personally 
will suffer little as compared to the mil- 
lions from whom we hold a mandate for 
the protection of their lives and property. 


A policy of insurance is not merely a 
contract of indemnity. It is more than a 
promise by the insurer to pay to the as- 
sured a stipulated sum of money in the 
happening of a particular contingency. 
The stilted words and formal diction of 
the indenture furnish no clue to its real 
significance. The wherefores and _ the 
whereases, the hereinbefores and the here- 
inafters and the other pompus’ platitudes 
of the florid language of the law only 
serve to confuse its true meaning. In it 
there is much that is not “nominated in 
the bond”. The obligations of service, se- 
curity and solvency on the part of the in- 
curer are for the most part implied, and 
it is to the everlasting credit of the legiti- 
mate stock insurance interests of America 
that these implied warranties have been 
carried out with unerring and exact re- 
gard for the trust imposed. 


But further obligations are involved, 
some of which we are only now beginning 
to realize and appreciate. Are not the ex- 
ecutors of the national insurance estate 
just as much bound to safeguard its heirs- 
at-law against the destruction or confis- 
cation of their heritage by antagonistic 
social and political forces as they are 
bound to build up proper financial re- 
serves against future demands? Is it not 
just as much the duty of these executors 
ta see that the governmental institu- 
tions under which this estate has been in- 
vested. and under which it is now pro- 
tected from spoilation be preserved and 
sustained as it is for them to provide 
against the ravages of fire and floods and 
other calamities? 


These questions answer themselves in 
the affirmative. The funds obtained from 
the assured and held for their protection 
have for the most part been invested by 
their designated trustees—the companies 
—in capitalistic enterprises. It is therefore 
incumbent on these trustees to see to it 
that not only the present security is am- 
ple but that the economic system which 
holds the key to the security is not en- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Insurance and Its Protecting 
Hand over Commerce 


By Eucene S. ELkus 


President, National Association of Credit Men 


and business stability. Without its protecting hand com- 

merce would be filled with uncertainty and often with 
chaos. It is a form of protective co-operation whereby the 
many contribute to protect the unfortunate few. 


| NSURANCE is, in our day, a prerequisite of sound credit 


ewe 


I was among those who had the unforgettable experience 
of being present at the San Francisco conflagration of 1906. 
The major part of the city became ashes; business was on the 
ground, people were homeless. 


fe wt wee ee, © FHC 


What buoyed up the population after the disaster, what en- 
couraged the people to turn their thoughts to the immediate 
rehabilitation of the city and gave them the necessary credit 
to proceed was the confidence of themselves and their cred- 
itors in the insurance covering their. losses. 


While they planned for the future, the great insurance com- 
panies of the world sent their adjusters to San Francisco and 
distributed over two hundred million dollars. 


in os Ln 2° oe Oe ome 


Without this insurance money it is difficult to conceive 
what would have been the condition of these people. Con- 
template, if you will, the different attitude of their creditors 
if there had been no insurance. Imagine the wreckage of 
business on a sea of despair. Consider also the creditors 
everywhere who, not being paid, might have been seriously 
crippled financially. 


What is true of fire insurance is equally applicable to 
life insurance, liability insurance, workingmen’s compensa- 
tion and all other forms of legitimate insurance. It is apparent 
that the hazards covered by insurance companies aie such as the 
ordinary business concern is unable itself to wuiderwrite. For 
the protection of itself and its creditors it must adequately insure 
in sound insurance companies. 
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“Tn the Land of the Fire” 


Why Credit Records Must Be Protected 


replace the old one The Land of 

the Fire” instead of the “Land of the 

Free”? For it is a grievous deadly 
fact that human carelessness is strewing 
this country of ours every minute of the 
year with ashes that represent all that is 
left of nearly $1,000 of wealth. Past rec- 
ords prove that the flaming of these pyres 
has outraced the development of the Na- 
tion itself. In 1872 our fire losses were 
$78,000,000. In 1922 with an increase of 
100 per cent. in population, the losses from 
preventable fires increased 526 per cent.! 
For the past forty-three years, this ir- 
remediable damage represented over eight 
billions of dollars ($8,084,667,885), not 
dollars of currency, remember, but far 
more tangible values, the productive 
wealth of the Nation. 


A better understanding of what this loss 
of billions represents can be had by imag- 
ining the abrupt cutting away of the rich- 
est one of the sections of the United 
States—a section comprising a good part 
of its area, suddenly splitting apart 
from the rest of the continent, and drift- 
ing oceanward with all its burden of 
wealth, to vanish in the twinkling of an 
eye from the sight of mankind forever. 


I AMERICA to have a new slogan to 


The credit manager called on as he is 
in these days to function as anticipator, 
planner and foundation maker of the busi- 
ness structure, is by his closer contact 
with the facts, better able to realize above 
any executive, that every fire loss repre- 
sents so much wealth wiped out of 
existence. 


He recognizes that great, disastrous 
fires bring a financial vacuum, which tends 
to create direful hard times and difficult 
readjustments. It is this kind of clear- 
headed reasoning that makes him keenly 
appreciative of the fact that the bedrock 
of sound credit is a stabilized, well-sus- 
tained system of insurance values. 


One of the speakers at a session of the 
International Fire Prevention Congress 
defined the mission of the fire insurance 
corporations as simply that of a distribu- 
tor of losses, and not as a protector of 
commercial enterprises. The glare of a 
burning village reddening the sky in the 
South is likely to be reflected in the pre- 
mium the New Englander must pay. Every 


disastrous fire is felt by every policy- 
holder. 


That means that a fire taking place no 
matter where is not a spectacle to look 
upon with curious amusement. An in- 
visible working of a law of business is 
taking toll from the pocket of the man 
“enjoying the fire.” 

This incineration every year of millions 
upon millions of values, represents the 
Price that must be paid in a land where 
the principle of personal liability is not 
and never has been lived up to, as it 
should be, to the hilt. 


In Europe, where a saner code of moral 
responsibility prevails, which works for 
th individual and community safety, the 
cost of insurance per capita.is one-four- 


By Edward F. Fane 


teenth, or 7 per cent. of the cost the 
American must pay. As an illustration of 
this fact, take the report of the fire de- 
partment of London, England, for 1922. 
It lists 4800 fires with a property loss 
amounting to three million and a half 
dollars. In the same year the city of New 
York had over 18,750 fires, nearly four 
times as many as London with its gener- 
ally more crowded living and_ business 
sections. The property loss to New York 
was $22,749,195, or about seven times the 
fire damages London sustained. 


The city authorities of every English 
town, and for that matter virtually all the 
important communities in Europe, have 
time out of mind enforced the law holding 
to strict accountability every individual 
who is the cause of disaster to his neigh- 
bors. A house afire is held as a crime 
against the community. Frame buildings, 
readily combustible structures, so common- 
place a sight in every American commun- 
ity, are few enough in the older countries 
to be almost negligible. Everywhere the 
law insists on stone, brick or other non- 
inflammable material being used for 
stores, dwellings, lofts and other build- 
ings. Even impoverished France, during 
the reconstruction period, has rigidly en- 
forced the building code requiring brick, 
stone or metal construction in every form 
of housing put up in her devastated 
regions. 


FIRE DANGERS LYING IN WAIT 


Statistics of the underwriters show 
nineteen different groups of preventable 
causes for fire losses sustained in recent 
years. It is rare that the cause of fire 
comes within the “act of God” clause of 
an insurance contract, such as for exam- 
= the San Francisco earthquake-fire of 


Always it is somebody’s willful or un- 
conscious blundering, or something trifling 
in itself which is responsible for the items 
that go to make up the tremendous loss by 
fire. Carelessness with lighted matches, 
for instance, is known to have cost the 
Nation $91,843,935 in four years. 


In the degree of alertness demanded 
nowadays, business has been compared to 
an armed camp. This analogy is not inapt 
when fires and the occasions of their 
happenings are considered. Fires usually 
come without warning. Even if one’s 
business is housed in a fire-proof building, 
there are the less protected structures 
alongside to be considered. We are famil- 
iar with the disastrous fact that flames 
and sparks can leap across the widest 
street, can fly a block or more. 


Consider also the make-up of a modern 
office building with its miles of electric 
wiring; think how difficult it is to guard 
against the possibilities of a rubbed-off 
insulation hidden away behind the wood- 
work! Other dangers of a self-starting 
blaze in a business building are where 
paint, grease or wax is used for machin- 
.ery, or where the oil-soaked rags used 
for rubbing walls or floors are carelessly 
heaped in a closet and create a hazard of 


fire from spontaneous combustion. Any 
defects in this or that part of a building 
multiply the fire dangers that may make 
wreckage of the whole structure. 


This is not the talk of an alarmist. “It 
is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts us.” 


There may be some who, a‘though ad- 
mitting that the hazards of fire are many 
in number and difficult to forecast, never~ 
theless take the ground that fire losses 
are the insurance companies’ lookout: “We 
pay our insurance premiums; if the place 
burns, we get reimbursed for the loss.” 


But is that really so? It is such falla- 
cious thinking that credit men must guard 
against. Especially should they study the 
firms insurance contract to find how their 
own interests as an official are protected 
or are not protected. 


FIRE LOSS AND CREDIT WORK 


We are taking it for granted that the 
reader is now glancing over this copy of 
the Crepit MonTHLy in his place of busi- 
ness. If he will, when he reaches the end 
of this sentence, take a good look around 
his office and ask himself the questions 
that follow, he will begin to understand 
how the fire loss question has a personal 
bearing affecting his own welfare: 

If this place should take fire tonight 
how can I be sure that the records of 
my department would not be burned up? 

If the fire should destroy these records 
how long a time would it take me to 
trace out from memory, track down, 
duplicate and finally authenticate the 
facts and figures my present records 
represent? 

There is a third question the answer to 
which will give the credit official some- 
thing to ponder over further. “What does 
our insurance policy say about these 
documents ?” 


The reader will, assuming he decides the 
questions are pertinent ones, get the polity 
from the safe and read it clause by clause. 
Because of its universal adoption, we feel 
safe in supposing that the contract will be 
the regular standard fire insurance form 
of policy. In that case, it will be well 
worth while to stop and study the lines 
numbered 7 to 11, and verify their word- 
ing with this quotation: 


Uninsurable This policy shall not cover 
and Excepted accounts, bills, currency, 
property deeds, evidences of debt, 

money, notes or securities; 
nor, unless specifically named hereon in 
writing, bullion, manuscripts, mechani. 
cal drawings, dies or patterns. 


VALUABLE RECORDS 
NOT INSURABLE 


It will be noted from the above abstracts 
that records, papers and documents evi- 
dencing credit and other transactions are 
uninsurable, or made conditional: all 
standard fire policies so specify. The pre- 
sumption is that they are not property or 
tangible assets from the standpoint of 
insurance. 

The quotation that follows this sentence 
states in the text that in order to collect 
insurance due, the claim must be substan- 
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tiated by the production of records, vouch- 
ers, and other papers of proof. Here are 
the things that must be done to verify a 
claim for insurance (lines 130 to 136 and 
154 to 157): 


Requirements Make a complete inven- 
in case of loss tory of the damaged and 

undamaged property, stat- 
ing the quantity and cost of each article 
and the amount claimed thereon; and, 
the insured shall, within sixty days after 
the fire, unless such time is extended in 
writing by this Company, render to this 
Company a proof of loss. 


shall produce for examination all books 
of account, bills, invoices, and other 
vouchers, or certified copies thereof, if 
originals be lost, at such reasonable time 
and place as may be designated by this 
Company or its representative. 


VERIFY INSURANCE CLAIMS 


Now here is something that cannot be 
answered with the old familiar cry of: 
“There ought to be a law about it!” For 
as a writer in a recent issue of the CrepiT 
MonrTHLY pointed out, all the clauses in a 
fire insurance policy are based on years of 
experience, “their present form defined 
through legislation and court decision.” 
What is more to the point, inquiry_has 
failed to substantiate any court of law 
ruling on the property value that may be 


put upon written records of a business 
concern. 


,. This question of getting the fullest 
property protection for financial and other 
documents of business has been receiving 
considerable attention during the past year. 
And that is as it should be, because fol- 
lowing a firé, without such records to tell 
of money anticipations, or memoranda of 
information as to incoming funds and 
timed obligations, a business house is left 
as helpless as a ship without a rudder or 
compass. 

In the work of rehabilitation, days and 
nights of toil are required in the labor of 
checking up, verification and duplication 


Papers UNHARMED—Condition required 
after every test—Note thermo-couple 
cables curved around shelving. 


of the thousand and one itemized records 
that the fire consumed. This crippling of 
the business means also a loss of valuable 
momentum, an impairment of the good 
will built up over a long period, a thing 
of importance in these days of keen striv- 
ing. Such a slip-back may often demand 
years of effort to regain the former 
dominating position in its line. 


On the contrary, where the records are 
all intact and in hand following a fire, no 
matter how destructive, the credit man and 
other executives will consider the disorder 
facing them as the wreckage and con- 
fusion of the house-builders preparing the 


site for a structurally sounder and better 
building. 


CREDIT MAN’S ESSENTIAL 
RECORDS 


It is generally accepted that the matter 
of using and keeping records has reached 
a point where the number of them used 
by the average firm is defeating the idea 
they were designed for. Analysis in many 
cases shows that a considerable percentage 
of them are superfluous, and either over- 
lap or duplicate the labor of recording. 
In this work of simplifying routines the 
credit men, as a rule, have been the first 
to note and put into practice simpler pro- 
cedures which eliminates unnecessary 
repetition work and economizes the time 
spent in transcribing. 

But no matter how simple the method of 
keeping records, there are certain basic 
reports and forms of information records 
that are the foundation of the credit offi- 
cial’s efficiency, in fact his “working kit 
of tools.” The essential records are given 
in alphabetical order as follows: 


Collection correspondence 
Credit confirmations 
Credit inquiries 
Duplicate invoices 
Extension datings 
Follow-up reports 
Installment accounts 
Invoice-special 
Legal papers 
Ledger cards 
Ledger sheets 
Ledger accounts 


Most important of all is the credit file, 
housing a thousand, and possibly many 
more original and duplicated records. 


CREDIT RECORDS COSTLY 


It is a difficult thing to assign a definite 
money value to a report or record in use 
by a credit department, but it always is 
high. One may be the record of a tem- 
porary or transient financial transaction, 
while another record with its accumula- 
tion of assembled data may reprcsent the 
results of effort spread over weeks or 
months. Every form, however, is actual y 
a condensation of a certain amount of the 
salaried time (plus overhead expense, and 
material) of two or more people. For 
example a ledger card, that may summar- 
ize a customer's account, will very likely 
have had a mass of correspondence, ex- 
change of papers, etc., as the basis from 
which the typed abstract was made. The 
time spent in typing is of course a negligi- 
bie factor compared to the credit officials 
work preceding its preparation. 

On this feature of cost of records, the 
Committee on Protection of Records of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
reported that one large firm found that if 
its records were destroyed hy fire the 
labor and material cost of replacing them 
would be in the neighborhood of 30 per 
cent. of the gross income of the company 
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for a year, or 7 per cent. of the total 
invested capital! And this calculation “ip. 
cluded only those portions of records to 
which a definite value could be assigned,” 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in the report quoted above devoted a 
paragraph to the subject of replacement 
costs, emphasizing how easily the loss o} 
records by fire could be underestimated, 
“The loss would be largely a concealed 
one and operating costs would go up ap 
preciably, although it is likely that little 
attempt would be made to segregate those 
additional costs; they would be properly 
chargeable to the consequences of record 
destruction.” 


DO OFFICE VAULTS PROTECT? 


The fact that valuable records cannon 
be insured, nor, for the most part, re 
placed if they are destroyed, makes it im- 
perative that they be given all the protec- 
tion they deserve. Even partial proter- 
tion, such as is the case where the con- 
cern has a vault used to house papers and 
documents overnight, does not suffice. 
There are not many vaults large enough 
to provide for all of the records of the 
credit department. No credit executive 
wants merely partial protection, especially 
in view of the fact that he always keeps 
his accumulation of records trimmed down 
to essential documents only. One part lost 


might mean confusion. along the whole 
line. 


Vault building has not yet become a fine 
art as the discussions and criticisms dur- 
ing the last several years’ sessions of the 
National Fire Protection Association will 
testify. The very size of these large 
safes, for that is what they really are, 
presents many structural difficulties, not 
all of which can be said to be thoroughly 
mastered. The same Association reporting 
on the effect on office vaults of the Balti- 
more fire had this to say: 


“Numerous vaults carried on floor arches, 
Sides of 5-in. hollow tile, tops of 3-in. 
hollow tile on T-iron; double iron doors 

with no insulation and separated 14 in 


Exptosion Test—Packed in kerosene 
soaked wood—intense heat reveals faulty 
insulation or construction of safe. 
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Dror Test—Safe heated cherry red, sus- 
pended in mid air, to be dropped from two- 
story height onto bed of broken stone. 


Outer door three-sixteenths in. 
steel framing of 2x2-in 
teenths-in. angles. 
teenth sheet steel; 
iron.” 


sheet 
by three-six- 
Inner door one-six- 
framing of strap 


The effect of lack of insulation is about 
the same as if our electric current were 
supplied through bare, uncovered copper 
wire. 


WHEN IS A BUILDING 
FIREPROOF? 


The building may be the very last word 
in fireproof construction but the experi- 
ence of many firms is that such precau- 
t.ons are no positive guarantee against the 
loss of some of their most valuable and 
irreplaceable assets. The fire department 
of any large city will tell you that there 
are enough combustibles in the interior 
trim of any. office in the most modern 
office building to burn up everything un- 
protected or non-fire resistant in the 
place. 


An example of over confidence. in the 


protection afforded by a fireproof building 
was illustrated in the case of a great fire 
sme months ago in one of our largest 


cities. Fifty-four buiidings were dam- 
aged; the insurance loss amounted to 
$7,500,000. What the destruction of rec- 
ords meant to the different firms is hardly 
calculable, but on the basis of cost quoted 
in a preceding chapter, this would amount 
to $2,250,000, a little less than one-thira 
the property loss. One of the buildings 
occupied by a railroad company was a 
new structure, considered so. well con- 
structed, in conformation with every up- 
to-date requirement of fire protection, that 
the company officials when informed the 
night of the fire refused to visit the scene. 
Located in the zone of the fire, sparks and 
flames from adjoining buildings ignited 
the window trim, and leaped through into 
the offices: The result was that next 
morning a gutted skeleton, of a building 
with the ashes of priceless records of 
many years filling its cellars, greeted the 
astonished gaze of the officials who had 
pinned their faith on “fireproof buildings.” 


FIRE RESISTANT CONTAINERS 
SAFEST PROTECTION 
OF RECORDS 


Fortunately for this country, there are 
enterprising, progressive men who base 
the operations of their business enter- 
prises on the doctrine. of rendering an 
intrinsically valuable service rather than 
selling a commodity,—the creed of every 
good credit man. Such men have spent 
money lavishly in research work, invent- 
ing, experimenting and testing devices 
and equipment designed to minimize the 
staggering fire losses the country is bur- 
dened with. 


In the safes, vaults and steel cabinets 
built by the companies these men manage, 
the credit executive finds the only prac- 
tical answer to the problem of safeguard- 
ing his firm’s valuable documents and 
records. 

To certify that safety the prcgressive 
men of this industry submit their prod- 
ucts to an impartial umpire, the highest 
authority in the land—the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories—-to be tested under condi- 
tions of the severest character. And so 
stringent are the tests, so exacting the su- 
pervision that follows, that the Under- 
writers’ label attached to the product, at- 
ter successtully passing the ordeal by fire, 
shock and explosion, becomes a badge of 
merit that authenticates its dependability 
in service. 

It is an indisputable fact that safes, 
or any like steel containers made in con- 
formity with the specifications of the 
Underwriters’ corps of experts, are the 
only fire-resistive receptacles for storing 
records and papers which guarantee that 
‘uch contents will come undamaged 
through the fiercest, hottest fire. 


iVHY THE UNDERIRITERS’ O. K.? 


To quote from a report of the Labora 
t ries, assistant secretary G. T. Bunker, 
“The Underwriters’ Laboratories are the 
place where science and_ engineering 
skill are successfully combating the haz- 
ards of fire and accident, and reducing 
the enormous loss of life and property 
due to those causes throughout the 
United States and Canada.” 


Founded in 1901, the principal offices 
and testing station are located in Chi- 
cago. These are maintained by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters not 
as a money-making enterprise but solely 
for the service it can render. It keeps in 
touch with every source of practical in- 
formation: governmental bureaus, manu- 
facturers, users, inspection associations, fire 


preventive authorities and organizations. 
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This is done so thoroughly that its stand- 
ards and recommendations are. accorded 
recognition everywhere. The equipment of 
the Chicago plant includes the most mod- 
ern commercial and special testing ap- 
paratus. The structure has about 100,000 
square feet of floor space, where over 200 
people are employed and is in itself one 
of the fin st examples of a fire-guarded 
building in the world. 


The offices and inspection service are 
located in 125 cities, scattered through 
thirty-three states. In Canada there are 
seventeen offices in as many cities in Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatche- 
wan. 


In the latest available report it was 
stated that about half a billion labels 
were utilized on products during the pre- 
vious year. The cost of this inspection 
and checking service was defrayed by 
charges for labels. A minimum service 
Cila.ge is made to cover participation in 
the. Laboratories’ dealings with the whole 
country, although this is made an op- 
tional feature. 


HOW THE LABEL IS EARNED 


The manufacturer in submitting his 
product must also send the specifications 
of its construction for criticism and sug- 
gestion of the Laboratories’ corps of 150 


(Continued on page 58) 


AFTER THE TEST—A perfectly constructed 
safe is unharmed by the fall. 
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Fire Not the Only Hazard 


A Variety of Dangers Must be Guarded Against 





fr HERE are reported to be 14,500,- 
000 automobiles registered in the 
United States and free to run over 
the 430,000 miles of improved high- 

ways in this country. This means, statis- 
tically speaking, 33 cars to the mile and 
therefore, 33 chances of accident to the 
mile. Property damage and collision losses 
are limited by the cost of repairs or the 
value of the automobile, but personal lia- 
bility loss in case of injury or death 
caused by the car is determined only by 
the feelings of a jury and may take every- 
thing a man possesses. 


Yet it is estimated that only about 10 
per cent. of the automobiles in the coun- 
bd are insured against personal lability 
OSS. 

Forgeries or the alteration of checks, 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange and trade 
acceptances exact a toll from banks and 
their depositors that is reliably estimated 
at twenty times as great as from the 
more daringly executed bank robberies, 
the total losses from these sources 
amounting to not less than $50,000,000 
per year. Although it is popularly sup- 
posed that a bank always makes good a 
payment upon a forged check, it is not 
realized that, owing to many circum- 
stances, liability can often be determined 
only by the courts, and verdicts are by no 
means invariably in favor of the de- 
positor. But regardless of the outcome of 
a suit, a company which is the victim of 
forgery will have funds tied up over a 
long period during litigation and this may 
be sufficient to cause embarrassment and 
insolvency. Various advantageous devices 
to prevent check fraud are not infallible 
in the hands of the trained crook. 

Still, outside of banks, whose coverage 
is often inadequate, protection against for- 
gery is commonly neglected. 

Embezzlements in one year mount as 
high as $125,000,000, and defalcations are 
on the increase, both in amounts, because 
of the lowered value of the dollar,—and 
in number, probably because of the grow- 
ing spirit of lawlessness. It is noticeable, 
investigators tell us, that older employees 
are much more often involved than for- 
merly when it was usually a newcomer 
in an organization, who used his position 
as a means of theft. The dishonesty of 
an employee, carried on for some time, as 
is frequently the case, might place a firm 
in terrible financial difficulties. 

And yet fidelity bonds, as low as is 
their cost, cover only a small proportion 
of those who are in positions of trust or 
confidence. 


THE CREDIT MAN CONCERNED 


Here are three branches of insurance 
of interest and importance to the credit 
executives. Wherever firms are secured 
against these various losses, there are 
fewer uneasinesses to crimp the brow and 
cramp the sympathy of the men who pre- 
side over credit destinies. From person- 
al liability for an automobile accident, 
from the dishonesty of an employee, and 
from forgery, there may result losses as 
menacing as from a fire, but these risks 
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are seldom properly safeguarded, while 
there is hardly a man in business who has 
not provided himself with fire insurance. 
Circumstances may make other kinds of 
insurance or lack of them also reflect 
upon a credit. If a business is iocated in 
a neighborhood that is a target for hold- 
up men or bandits, then insurance cover- 
ing these hazards is important. A whole- 
saler selling diamonds to a jeweler on 
long-term credit might well ask him if he 
carried robbery insurance. “We trust 
you,” he might say to his prospective cus- 
tomer, “but what protection have we in 
case you cannot realize anything on these 
stones through no fault of your own? 





INSURE AGAINST LOSS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

One re-assuring sort of insurance is 
just coming into vogue and will un- 
doubtedly become much more general in 
the future—the life insurance taken out 
by firms on behalf of some officer. Where 
much of the success of a company de- 
pends upon the efforts, prestige and repu- 
tation of one man, it is of greatest in- 
terest to those who ,have dealings with 
that company to know that upon the death 
of the key-man, there will be an adequate 
amount of money immediately available 
to offset any decline in business which 
might follow this event. Some of these 
business life insurance policies are very 
large, and the men whose names they 
bear belong among the most heavily in- 
sured in the United States. 

In a recent number of Crepir MonTHLY, 
a striking instance of the application of 
business life insurance was given, and it 
may profitably be referred to again. The 
story was told by President Koelsch of 
the New Netherland Bank of New York, 
past president of the National Association 
of Credit Men, of a house well known in 
the women’s garment industry whose busi- 
ness had always been of the “one man 
character.” When this man died sudden- 
ly, leaving the firm with large stocks of 
costly merchandise on hand and obliga- 
tions which were constantly having to be 
met, the loss of his dominant personality 
was reflected in the heretofore unchal- 
lenged credit of the house; and a natural 
shrinkage followed. The payment by in- 
surance companies of large policies which 
the founder had taken out in favor of his 
company saved the situation, however, and 
enabled the new management to pass 
through the danger period successfully. 

Use and occupancy, workmen’s compen- 
sation, riot and strike insurance and sure- 
ty bonds are other forms of insurance 
which have done much to increase credit 
facilities and stabilize commercial credit. 
But rather than discuss all of these, let 
us turn again to the risks mentioned in 
the first part of the article, since these 
are more general and yet insufficiently 
appreciated. 


CRIPPLED—THINKING 
INSURANCE UNNECESSARY 
Automobile insurance has ample recog- 
nition in the attitude of many banks who 


will not extend credit to a man owning a 
car unless he is protected on the grounds 
of personal liability. But many firms op- 
erating fleets of trucks are without this 
protection, as well as thousands of indi- 
viduals each of whom has a single ma- 
chine which may land him in a damage 
suit any time. 

In twenty damage suits against auto- 
mobile owners, selected at random from 
various states, there were found only two 
verdicts as low as $5,500. The others 
ranged from $10,000 to one of $60,000, 
awarded to a child who lost her hands. 
A small laundry company was made to 
pay $28,000 to a man hurt by one of its 
trucks, a sum large enough to close up 
many laundries which have a number of 
trucks pushing their way through traffic 
every day. Automobile owners are liable 
not only for pedestrians whom they may 
run down or injure but for guests in their 
cars with them, according to a verdict for 
$8,000 returned against a man in whose 
machine a friend was killed. 

While automobile accidents are never 
intentional, however irresponsible the 
driver, forgery and defalcations are. 
Forgery has all the advantage of careful 
planning, and only the loser is astonished 
to find his bank account crippled or gone 
entirely. If the bank denies liability for 
the loss, there may still be the chance of 
recovery through litigation; but in the 
meantime, the business ‘must, in spite of 
frozen assets, survive, which, in some 
cases, is not possible. 


FORGERY IN BUSINESS AS WELL 
AS BANKS 


A tragic instance of this kind occured 
in New York City a few years ago. A 
grocer found that a check which he had 
sent through the mail had been raised 
and cashed for $4,600, leaving his bank 


balance $200. His outstanding bills 
amounted to $3,000, and the bank dis- 
claimed responsibility. To bring suit 


meant a delay of two years or more. Not 
knowing which way to turn in the face 
of such a distaster which he had never 
encountered before, the grocer, desperate, 
committed suicide, leaving his wife and 
three children to bear the brunt of the 
fraud. A loss of goods in equal amount 
by fire or burglary or any other way, 
would have left him solvent, for. he 
would have had cash with which to carry 
on his business, replacing his stock by 
credit. But with his funds tied up in- 
definitely, he saw no way of escape from 
complete failure. 


Let us cite a case where unsuccessful 
efforts were made to recover money lost 
through forgery. A woman of excellent 
reputation, owner of the business which 
she managed, had a great deal of trouble 
with her eyes and finally went to a special- 
ist who forbade her using them while she 
was undergoing necessary treatments. 
During this period, she entrusted her af- 
fairs to her confidential secretary who 
forged her name to a series of checks, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Are Your Records An Asset? 


If So, Are They Adequately Protected Against Fire? 
By H. P. Weaver 


Vice-President, Independence Bureau, Philadelphia 


ITH the increasing size and 
complexity of modern business, 
none can deny the necessity of 
records. Yet there are those who 

chafe under the multiplicity of records 

and some are even bold enough to plead 

for fewer records and more business. 

However this may be, records have al- 

ways been considered, 

from the viewpoint of 

the results they pro- 

duce, necessary, to be 

sure, but no more a 

physical asset than the 

electric current which 

turns the motors or the 

fuel burning under the 

boilers. But now a few 

sturdy souls advance 

the proposition that 

records have value not 

alone for what they do 

but for what they are, 

that some part of this 

value is definitely mea- 

surable and is properly 

chargeable to capital 

account. In the classic 

phrase the Proposition 

is “interesting if true” 

—at any rate deserving 

of examination. 


Do records have 
value? What is the 
nature of the value? 
What is its amount? 
To what extent can it 
be stated in dollars? 
Where do these dol- 
lars belong on the bal- 
ance sheet? With Togo 
“we ask to know.” 


VALUE OF 
RECORDS 


The value of busi- 
ness records from the standpoint of loss 
by fire may be considered under three 
headings: 


(a) Contingent value. 
(b) Consequential value. 
(c) Replacement value. 


Contingent value may be illustrated by 
the minutes of the meetings of a Board 
of Directors. They might in many 
cases be lost without serious conse- 
quences provided the business proceed 
smoothly and without difficulty. Such 
minutes, however, might be of the ut- 
most value in event of legal complica- 
tions or internal difficulties. 


Consequential value is well illustrated 
by accounts receivable ledgers whose 
loss would result in shrinkage of collec- 
tions or by any records whose absence 
would interfere with production, distri- 
bution, relations with customers, with 


the public, governmental or regulatory 
bodies. 


Replacement value is typified by rec- 
ords of physical property such as an 
electric company’s underground distri- 
bution system in a big city. To replace 
such a system of records by resurvey 
of the physical structure in the field 
may represent an expenditure of liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of dollars, 


accompanied by increased operating 
costs until replacements were com- 
pleted. 


Contingent value is frequently scarce- 
ly appraisable and scarcely demands 
rating as a capital asset. Consequential 
value can often be estimated with fair 
accuracy and in many cases merits rec- 
ognition particularly from the rather 
negative viewpoint of the effect on the 
business of complete loss of records. 


Replacement value is clearly a defi- 
nitely appraisable amount representing 
an expenditure of labor and material no 
less tangible than the requirements for 
the reconstruction of a building de- 
stroyed by fire. That these amounts are 
not trifling is indicated by the estimate 
of a large electric light company that 
the value of its records is approximately 
38 per cent of its gross income for one 
year and about 6 per cent of the amount 
of its capital stock: If all of this be 
true, if such values are accurately as- 
certainable, if the records are necessary 


and contribute undeniably to the profits 
of the business, why must not serious 
consideration be given to the contention 
that they have capital value, that they 
are an asset of the business? Assum- 
ing this to be true, then comes the blunt 
question, “What of it?” 

Just this: In what light should the 
soundness of a _ busi- 
ness be regarded, one 
of whose important 
capital assets is con- 
structed of a readily 
combustible material, 
paper, but without 
either insurance or 
protection against fire. 
That is not a trick 
question. Put it ‘this 
way: Suppose a busi- 
ness with plants and 
office is offered for sale 
today, a going concern 
in good standing. To- 
night the office and all 
of the records burn— 
corporate records, prop- 
erty records, engineer- 
ing records, operating 
and manufacturing rec- 
ords, sales records, 
credit records—every- 
thing gone. How much 
less will be offered to- 
morrow for the busi- 
ness by the far-sighted 
purchaser who appreci- 
ates the fact that he 
has to meet the abnor- 
mal expense of the re- 
construction of all of 
this out of the profits 
(if any) of a business 
handicapped by the ab- 
sence of its records. 
That difference be- 
tween today’s offer and 
tomorrow's is not far from the going 
value of the records. 

In short, the sound business man does 
not leave important assets without 
either physical protection against fire 
or insurance. But insurance on records, 
though not unobtainable, is rare and in 
the average case we must turn to phy- 
sical protection. 


RECORD PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE 


Record protection depends first of all 
upon a state of mind. The two great- 
est obstacles in its path are compla- 
cency and misplaced confidence and 
they overlap so much that they are one. 

Complacency says, “Oh well, we've 
been here for 38 years and never had 
a fire yet. If we did have one, I reckon 
we'd make out all right with maybe a 
little extra work for a while.” Or in 
the more modern version, “You see, we 
are in a fire-proof building and so we’re 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Under-Insurance and Credit 


CREDIT MON’ ALY 


An Interview, Containing Some Thoughts for Credit Men with 


expert's comments on _ the 
from “B. N. Serviss” which is dis- 
played on this page, was directed to the 


letter asked. 


Wm. M. Prentice 


Gordon, Roberts & Co., Ine., New York 


insurence?” Mr. Prentice was 


“A credit man need not be an insurance 





HE representative of the Crroir “How much should a credit man know suggest that they look over their insur- 
MONTHLy, seeking an insurance ahout i ance policies with their insurance agents 
or brokers. If this suggestion could pe 
generally followed, a great many changes 


h i expert in order to be an important fac- would undoubtedly be required in order 
office of Wm. M. Prent’ce of Gordon, tor in maintaining the quality of the in- to make, or keep, existing policies valid 


Reberts & Co., New York, “ad- 
visers and brokers in insurance.” 


Mr. Prentice read the fatherly 
advice directed at “Richard 
Debtor” and exclaimed: 


“Good sound advice! I hope 
that Business Service, such as 
credit men offer their merchant 
debtors, always includes advice 
on insurance. The retailer knows 
there is such a thing as insur- 
ance, and is often required by 
his creditors to carry it; but he 
is seldom alive to all the dan- 
gers of invalid insurance or 
under-insurance.” 


“There are many other pieces 
of advice that a credit executive, 
alive to these dangers, may give 
to his customers. For example: 

(1) “Suppose a policy is writ- 
2n to cover ‘on stock of woolen 
piece goods,’ without provision 
for other property, and, after 
the fire, it turns out that the 
stecck included some cotton 
gocds. Then the settlement of 
the loss will be made by the In- 
surance Company on a basis less 
satisfactory to the policy-holder 
than if the phrase had read ‘on 
stcck consisting principally of 
woolen piece goods.’ 


(2) “Suppose that, during the 
life of an Insurance policy, a 
drug house installs a printing 
press in order to effect economy 
in the production of tags, labels, 
etc. The type and rollers must 
be cleaned after being used, and 
a highly inflammable fluid is 
used for this purpose. If a fire 
comes, the whole policy may 
prove to be invalid because the 
policy holder has neglected to 
have the contract revised to per- 
mit the new condition. 


(3) “Suppose a small manu- 
facturer decides that a blow 
torch is necessary in his fac- 
tory. Unless the policy permits 
the use of this gasolene device, 
he will not be able to collect 
insurance in case of fire. 


“Among other limitations of 
policies are clauses requiring 
certain records, and, in some 
instances, stock to be kept in 


safes, requirements regarding annual in- 
voices and warranties regarding the use a collateral security for the credit ex- 
of electricity and natural gas, automatic tended. 

sprinkler equipment maintenance, 


ditions of the policies.” 





Mr. Richard Debtor _ 
Debtor & Company 
Roeville, Ind, 


Sept. 15, 1924 


Dear Mr. Debtor:— 


Your letter certainly brought good news which, coming 
from a friend, is especially appreciated. 


On your last visit to this office, about three weeks ago, 
when you left that fine order with us, you anticipated good 
fall business, and now it is at hand. Our hopes are 
realized often enough, I believe, to justify our cultivating 
the cheerful habit of hoping. 


Regarding your auto truck, I note in your letter the 
thrifty plan you have adopted to save storage charges by 
housing the machine in your own factory building. I am 
sure that you have calculated well in getting the truck, 
and that it will cut delivery costs, 


I wonder, however, if you have thought of the effect 
the storage of the auto in the main building will have on 
your insurance rates? More important still, it is to know 
if u.have not increased the “hazards” of the premises 
without obtaining the necessary permit from the Insurance 
Companies. The gasolene in the reservoir of the auto truck 
is a material forbidden by the standard conditions of Insur- 
ance policies, and unless the increased risk is approved by 
some sort of endorsement on the policies, there is danger 
that in case of loss, you might have to compromise your 


It is even possible that the contract may be totally 
invalidated by reason of the fact that the increased hazard 
in the premises was created by your own orders, and hence 
it might be claimed that you had full knowledge and control 
of the situation, yet failed to notify the companies carrying 
the risk. 

You were so courteous in taking my advice in regard 
to insurance a year ago, that I venture to suggest n:w 
that unless the policies carry the uired permissions, you 
should have them reviewed by ur insurance representative 
in Roeville. If you do this, take my advice and reconsider 
your insurance needs as to values, and make sure that the 
insurance man is acquainted with all the conditions to be 
met in your situation. We know each other so well that 
I am sure you will not resent the suggestion. 

Don’t forget this, in regard to Insurance. You have 
never had a fire, and the knowledge of this fact may lead 
you to believe that yours is a better risk than other estab- 
lishments in your line that have burned. That is incorrect 
reasoning, in which we all indulge occasionally. Insurance 
rates are based on experience in the different classes of 
risks, by which method is approximately determined the 
average life of each class, and accordingly the rates are 
applied. 

Therefore, if your concern has gone fifty years without 
a fire, and the average life in your class is seventy-five 
years, your risk is getting poorer each ro according to 
average, except, of course, for the up-keep and physical 
improvements in the premises. 

We give our good customers all the help we can in 
the way of credit, and therefore it concerns us also if the 
policies, in which they rely to indemnify their loss and 
enable them to pay creditors, fail in the hour of necessity 
to protect all property and all interests involved. 

With best wishes for a big season, I am 


Cordially yours, 
B. N. Serviss 





surance of his customers, which is really 


write to his customers occasionally and 





to the ultimate benefit of the 
insured and of their creditors. 


“Looking after the policy- 
holder, who is a buyer of goods 
on credit, is by no means the 
task of the credit executive 
alone. A competent insurance 
representative should take the 
initiative. For example, one 
firm of insurance brokers has 
a rule by which, whenever it 
sends a policy to one of its 
clients, it writes an enclosing 
letter—here it is. Just read the 
paragraphs I’ve marked.” 


The interviewer took the form 
letter from Mr. Prentice’s hand 
and read: 


Note the co-insurance 
clause attached to policy 
which obligates you to in- 
sure each of the above 
items in an amount at least 
equal to 80% of the re- 
placement value of each, in 
order to avoid becoming a 
contributor in case of loss. 

Merchandise on sidewalks 
is insured only when with- 
in ten feet of the walls of 
building at which location 
the policy covers. (This 
rule does not apply in all 
territories.) 


If you desire insurance 
on patterns, dies, manu- 
scripts, mechanical draw- 
ings and bullion (as _ per 
New York State standard 
policy), it will be necessary 
for you to advise a specific 
amount thereon, or advise 
us if they are to be includ- 
ed with machinery and 
fixtures, without specific 
amount, but in that case a 
higher rate will apply. If 
such property is not specifi- 
cally mentioned, it will not 
be insured. 


“Other matters,” remarked 
Mr. Prentice, “are called to the 
attention of clients in the cor- 
respondence of this firm, that 
vary according to the territory 
and the requirements of the 
case. 


“The credit executive general- 
ly understands the effect of the 
so-called ‘80 per cent. Clause’ in 
fire insurance policies, and he 
may have frequent need of ex- 
plaining and re-explaining this 
condition to the customers of 
his house. 


“This is more correctly named _ the ‘80 
per cent. Co-insurance Clause.’ In_other 
words, it is Co-insurance which is limited 


and “The average credit executive has not to apply at 80 per cent. instead of full 
safety cans for cleaning fluids, all of the time to go into all the wrinkles of 


value of the property insured. It is found 
which are in addition to the printed con- insurance policies, but he can at least 


as a part of most fire insurance policies 
(Continued on page 55) 
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A Game of Solitaire 
By F. R. Otte 


Crown Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Rochester 


is a clock standing in front of the 
bank,—a clock which, as if con- 
temptuous of the Roman or Arabic 

numerals, advertises on its dial the 

U-N-I-O-N T-R-U-S-T C-O. 

A significant ‘fact in the clock’s his- 

tory relates itself to a story which 

is odd enough to be mere fiction; 

but nevertheless the citizens of the 

town vouch for its truth. For over 

thirty years Silas 

Slayton, a prom- 

inent jobber lo- 

cated two doors 

from the Trust 

Company, had 

thrust his key in- 

to the lock of his 

business _estab- 

lishment at ex- 

actly K minutes 

past U. Six days 

a week, fair 

weather or foul, 

the House of 

Slayton threw 

open its doors 

w.th such ac- 

curate regularity 

that Main Street 

would rather 

have accused the 

clock of being off 

time than con- 

cede that Silas 

was over or short 

one second at the 

hour of seven- 

thirty. 


I: a middle sized western city there 


* * * 


It was on a 
Monday morning 
that Tim, the 
night watchman 
of the Union 
Trust Company, 
made the first slip 
up of his career. 
Coming on duty 
the evening be- 
fore, he had for- 
gotten to wind 
the clock. We may regard this lapse of 
memory as perhaps excusable when 
we bear in mind that he had just re- 
turned from a celebration in honor of 
thirty years of uninterrupted wedlock. 
At quarter past seven the following 
morning when first he observed his error, 
when first he observed his error, it oc- 
it occurred to old Tim, who doubted the 
accuracy of his own watch, that he need 
only set the hands at U and R. This 
done he would await the approach of 
Silas, listen for the click of his key, and 
then swing the pendulum with the as- 
surance of accuracy. 

But strange as it may seem Silas and 
the clock had stopped at almost the 
same moment,—as if after thirty years 
of intimate morning greetings there 
was now a conspiracy to answer this 
hour with silence. As far as Tim was 


“Thrust 
his key 
into the lock.” 


concerned it arrived at S o'clock before. 


his faith in the infallibility of Silas Slay- 
ton broke down and he surrendered to 
doubt, which was shortly verified when 
he met Silas Jr. hurrying back from 
the doctor. 

“Yes,” the young man replied to 
Tim’s worried comment, “father’s 
played out—stroke, I guess. And now 
it’s up to me to run the business.” 

The significance of that last remark, 
which was repeated to others again and 


mi 


PETE 


again in the course of the day, could 
not fail to be noticed by those most 
intimate with the affairs of the Slayton 
establishment. 


It was evident that Junior, while pity- 
ing his father’s present incapacity, 
nevertheless now felt that a cramped 
and misguided business was at last to 
receive the complete and .unhampered 
support of his own genius. 


This was not entirely the.egotism of 
youth, with only four years in business; 
it was largely the result of a painful 
realization that the House of Slayton 
had been a one-man business, dominated 
by the principles and policies of his 
father and so closely controlled by him 
that no one could long endure the role 
of understudy. 


The energy of Slayton, Sr., was like 
a tidal wave sweeping everything in its 


path. The force of it brushed aside 
clerks, bookkeepers, accountants, the 
credit manager, the advertising man- 
ager and every other adjunct so nec- 
essary to a well rounded organization. 
Silas himself was all of these, and 
those who surrounded him were satelites 
who shone in his glory and bent to his 
will. It was a brutal force, perhaps, 
this inflexible one-man control, ineffec- 
tive, inefficient; and yet Silas could no 
more prevent 
such_ tendency 
than could the 
tidal wave re- 
fuse to be 
picked up by the 
laws of nature 
and hurled 
’ against the rug- 
: ged cliffs. 

Life had left 
its imprint. He 
did not fail to 
recognize the 
curse of Ameri- 
can industry too 
often evident in 
the one-man busi- 
ness which leaves 
no history after 
the one-man has 
built up a profit- 
able business 
without develop- 
ing trained suc- 
cessors to follow 
in his footsteps. 
But recognition 
of this evil had 
no retarding ef- 
fect. For he, too, 
was gripped by 
an inexorable law 
which forced him 
to heights of en- 
ergy unattained 
by the average. 

The psycholo- 
gist might look 
into the cause of 
such effect and 
find a _ reason 
but Slayton, Jr. 
was no psychologist. The generosity of 
his father alone kept the balance of affec- 
tion. Young Slayton had dreams. He saw 
the wholesale house growing to gigantic 
proportions in a new industrial section of 
the country marked by agricultugal pros- 
perity. In his mind he added azxother 
story to their present building, he 
created a larger sales force, and de- 
veloped an advertising campaign. He 
saw wonderful possibilities in more com- 
plete organization. But his dream 
ended when he was faced with the nec- 
essity of trying to interpose his will 
against his father’s. It was a hopeless 
task. 

So he rested on his oars, anticipating 
that the time would come. And now it 
was here. For the doctor had warned 
him that his father might hang on for 
a year or two, but could never again 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Use and Occupancy Insurance 


Relation of this Form of Insurance to Credit 


REDIT executives need not be 

told that fire is an ever-present 

possibility, a catastrophe liable to 

be visited without a moment’s no- 
tice, a sort of discharge from a gigantic 
shotgun leveled at the United States as at 
a flock of ducks, and with an average 
of “winging” something over $500,000,000 
of buildings, machinery and goods a year. 
This loss is absorbed and distributed over 
the country by the institution called fire 
insurance and more specifically by that 
form of it known as “Fire Property 
Damage” insurance. The half billion loss 
of physical things is not, however, the 
only means by which fire hurts the sta- 
bility and mobility of credits and there- 
fore the wellbeing of the Nation. 


Whenever a fire interrupts a business 
there is a sudden and painful readjust- 
ment in the flow of commodities and 
credits. There disappears from the 
scheme of production and distribution an 
effective unit, so that strain is thrown on 
other units and there is congestion and 
maladjustment. First, the Nation loses 
for a time the functioning of the de- 
stroyed units until readjustment has been 
made. Second, if this loss is uninsured, 
readjustment is made entirely at the ex- 
pense of the concerns which suffered fire 
and of their creditors. Whereupon some 
fail and all including the creditors are 
more or less embarrassed and hampered. 
There is a form of fire insurance which 
distributes this loss so that its chief strain 
does not fall on those who have suffered 
by fire nor on their creditors. It is called 
“Fire Use and Occupancy” insurance, also 


sometimes “Business Interruption” insur- 
ance. 


Let us see how this type of insurance 
works. 


_When fire destroys the physical plant 
ot a prosperous business in general three 
kinds of losses occur. First is the prop- 
erty damage loss,—the destruction of 
buildings, machinery, equipment and 
stock. Within the limits of determinabil- 
ity this is paid to the loser by what is 
usually called “ordinary fire insurance,” 
meaning fire “Property Damage” insur- 
ance. This loss contains no time element; 
it occurs once and for all. The second 
loss has a definite time element which be- 
gins with the fire and extends until build- 
ings, machinery and stock are replaced 
ready to operate as before the fire. It 
continues for days, weeks, months, or 
perhaps a year, depending on the severity 
of the catastrophe, and this period can 
be determined after the fire with about 
the same order of precision as a property 
damage loss. There is lost first the net 
profits which would have been earned 
during this period had there been no fire, 
and second the expenses’ which the busi- 
ness must maintain during this period to 
preserve its existence or its organization. 
Such expenses are salaries of officers and 
necessary executives, other salaries or 
wages such as those of skilled workmen, 


By B. L. Whorf 


Hartford, Conn. 


- 


salesmen, and others for various. reasons 
not desirable to release, interests on in- 
debtedness, taxes, royalties, non-cancel- 
able contracts, and expenses necessary to 
maintain the remnant of the property un- 
til rehabilitated. 

This loss is paid within the limits of 
determinability by Use and Occupancy in- 
surance. In other words, Use and Oc- 
cupancy insurance pays whatever actual 
loss by the interruption falls within the 
following definition: loss to net profits or 
fixed expenses which must be continued. 
This quantity is the same as gross profits 
minus expenses which can be discon- 
tinued, and it may interest some of my 


readers to figure out for themselves why 
this is so. 


INCALCULABLE LOSSES 


The third kind of loss which accom- 
panies the other two, given a prosperous 
business, is the incalculable loss. It in- 
cludes customers permanently lost during 
the interruption, opportunities for new 
contracts or permanent new customers 
which cannot be seized, capture of the 
market by competitors, set-back in 
growth, disorganization and inability to 
reap the sowing of past outlay in adver- 
tising and salesmanship. This loss is in- 
calculable and therefore unindemnifiable. 
This fact must be emphasized. To rec- 
ognize it is to understand correctly the 
function of insurance. 


Insurance companies, conducting a dif- 
ficult and hazardous business, in paying 
losses according to their contracts, have 
to contend with the insured’s dissatisfied 


_ Credit Justice | 
Y vote of its Board of 

Directors in session at At- 
'lantic City, September 18, the 
National Association of Credit 
Men is now definitely com- 
mitted to the most compre- 
hensive program that has ever 
been undertaken for the prose- | 
| cution of commercial fraud 
| and the elevation and uphold- 
ing of business standards. 


The Board deterthined upon 
| raising a fund of at least | 
$2,000,000 to which all lines of | 
business will be invited to 
, contribute. The working de- | 
| tails of the program are now 
| being developed and will be 
| unfolded in ensuing issues 

of Credit Monthly. 
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realization that a loss remains which in- 
surance does not recompense. Insurance 
is not intended to recompense it. Insur- 
ance should be a partner in the loss, not 
something to relieve the insured of all 
loss whatever, for if it did that it would 
remove all incentive to avoiding the haz- 
ard, which would make it an evil instead 
of a good. 


This fact is a preliminary to properly 
approaching Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance. You do not take out Use and Oc- 
cupancy insurance, if you know what you 
are doing, in order to eliminate all busi- 
ness-interruption loss. You take it in 
order to make the insurer a partner, in 
such loss and especially to transfer to him 
a certain calculable part of such loss, 
strictly defined in accordance with the 
terms of a certain contract called the 
Use and Occupancy Insurance Policy, to 
which both you and the insurer agree. 


A credit man passes an account which 
calls for the delivery of wealth in the 
form of goods to a customer who is a 
merchant or manufacturer. This cus- 
tomer is considered a good credit risk 
and has his property adequately covered 
with property damage insurance, but does 
not have his future earnings covered by 
Use and Occupancy insurance. Fire wipes 
out the plant, machinery and stock, caus- 
ing cessation of earnings for virtually 
one year. The concern is faced with a 
gloomy prospect; dividends for the com- 
ing year are of course impossible, and 
they may be low for some succeeding 
years. The concern will also have to go 
into its surplus or borrow in order to 
pay the salaries of officers, manager, 
residual minimum of employees, interest, 
taxes, and the like. From a good credit 
risk it has become over night a concern 
of straitened finances, and may pos- 
sibly fail. The creditors of the concern 
can possibly force the settlement of their 
accounts out of the property damage in- 
surance payment, but to do so might pre- 
cipitate a failure when by waiting a year 
there is a chance that the former credit 
standing will be re-established. 


Now contrast this with the case when 
the customer has Use and Occupancy in- 
surance. After the fire the Use and Oc- 
cupancy loss is settled by adjustment like 
a property damage loss. Of the two losses, 
it may be the easier to determine because 
the previous earnings of the business are 
shown in exact figures, whereas the re- 
placement value of buildings especially 
are estimates. The earnings of the busi- 
ness are determined, then the amount of 
those earnings that are interrupted by 
fire is determined for one day or month, 
then the time of interruption, assuming 
due diligence in rehabilitation is arrived 
at. The earnings are then analyzed into 
net profits, fixed expenses that must con- 
tinue, and expenses to be dropped during 
interruption. The sum of the first two 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Little Mr. Two Per Cent. 


Asserts Himself as the Giant He Really Is 
By W. H: Upson, Jr. 


Treasurer, The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 


little Mr.2% 


chair. He had to stand on a chair 

every time he wanted to look out 

of the office window. Yes, Mr. 
Two Per Cent. was tiny, a wee bit of a 
thing, and it annoyed him immensely. 
This business of being small, inconspic- 
uous, inconsequential, exasperated him be- 
yond measure. But that wasn’t all there 
was to it—not by a long shot. There was 
something quite terrifying about his pres- 
ent status. He felt himself pale and 
emaciated —yes, shrinking, dwindling 
away. They were trying to steal him. 
Indeed, were stealing him. Where would 
it end? 

Mr. Two Per Cent groaned. He had 
always been small. But for all that he 
had been robust, and by many keenly ap- 
preciated; in fact, had once been quite 
some pumpkins in the C. C. C. Lodge— 
until they began to steal him, and he 
shrank. 

Mr. Two Per Cent clenched his fist. 
“I won’t stand for it,” he said. “I'll show 
‘em! I'll tell ’em! I’m not Two Per 
Cent, I’m—” He stopped suddenly. Some- 
thing was happening. A metamorphosis 
was taking place. He felt his clothes 
grow tight—terribly tight. By golly, now 
he could no longer see out of the window! 
The chair was creaking. He must get 
down quickly. 

Suddenly Mr. Two Per Cent. found 
imself enormous, a giant with every- 
thing around him all out of proportion. 
He spoke in a deep bass voice .very dif- 
ferent from his former, weak, piping 
treble. 

“I’m not Two Per Cent,” he said; “I’m 
Thirty-six Per Cent!” And the room 

med with the conviction of his tone. 
The stenographer jumped out of her chair. 


M: TWO PER CENT stood on a 


When she turned around and caught sight 
of this monster she shrieked. 


“Shut up!” commanded Mr. Two Per 
Cent. “See what happened to me when 
I discovered my true worth. Now you 
see that I am powerful, dominant, con- 
vincing. Get out your pad. /’/l tell ’em;” 
he snorted, “and when they know who I 
really am they won’t try to steal me any 
more. I'll tell ’em!” 

And then Mr. Two Per Cent. dictated, 
and what he dictated is virtually what we 
told our customers when we stemmed the 
tide of I-make-my-own-termsism. 


BUYER AND SELLER MUST CON- 
SIDER EACH OTHER’S RIGHTS 


The time has come when Mr. Buyer 
should, in the interests of justice, square 
away with Mr. Seller and convince him 
that Business Codes and Business Ethics 
apply to the discount plan as well as to 
any other phase of business. For if we 
preach the square deal standard we must 
remember that the square deal names both 
parties; both parties to the transaction 
must live up to all its terms and pro- 
visions implied or stated. 


Has the buyer been claiming privileges 
denied to the seller? In many cases he 
has! Substantially, these are the indict- 
ments against him.—at least so the pon- 
derous Mr. Two Per Cent. dictated them. 

The buyer has often ignored the terms 
of payment under which the goods were 
bought, or insisted upon some terms to 


which he imagined he was entitled; he has . 


made unauthorized deductions for freight, 
or overcharges regardless of whether or not 
he bought the goods f. 0. b. shipping point; 


he has often unjustly made deductions 


without submitting details to substantiate 


his claim; has insisted upon some implied 
exclusive right which he imagines ought 
to be granted him because he thinks that 
as a customer he “can get away with it’ 
on the ground that the seller will probably 
not care to lose his patronage. 


Mr. Two Per Cent. had a lot of 
grievances to broadcast, but after all those 
were only in the form of introduction, 
to be followed by some hard facts about 
himself. He defines himself in good, old- 
fashioned Websterian terms as “interest 
allowed or deducted from the face amount 
for advancing money on negotiable paper.” 
In other words, a cash discount he de- 
clared is simply a rebate or premium al- 
lowed by the seller to the buyer for 
anticipating the maturity date of an in- 
voice. 


HIS NAME A MISNOMER 


With this as a working basis, Mr. Two 
Per Cent. proceeded to explain to Mr. 
Dealer the real significance of his posi- 
tion. He said that his name, Mr. Two 
Per Cent., is a misnomer. His right 
name is Mr. Thirty-six Per Cent. The Two 
Per Cent. alias is virtually a crime. For 
actually the seller is signifying his will- 
ingness to allow-the buyer two per cent. 
for sending his money 20 days before the 
expiration of the 30-day period, or ma- 
turity. This gives the dealer an induce- 
ment of 36 Per Cent. per year. For it can 
readily be seen that there are 18 periods of 
20 days each which might be anticipated 
by the buyer :f he were having shipments 
made to him constantly throughout the 
year. In other words, if we divide the 
365 days of the year by 20, we have 18 
periods, and thus the purchaser, if buying 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A DIFFICULT STORY- TO BELIEVE 


I AM WONDERING HOW IT IS POSSIBLE 
for a man who has been, convicted twice for ob- 
taining goods on false representations to resume 
buying on credit after his release. Folse Le- 
moine, Cottonport, La., has shown that it is pos- 
sible; and the story of how he did it makes 
strange reading *for these times. 

Lemoine made his first plunge in- ordering 
goods promiscuously and making false represen- 
tations to-secure credit at least fifteen years ago. 
In 1917 he was convicted and served a term of 
six months in the Parish Jail for the offense. 
In June, 1922, he was again convicted on similar 
charges and served a three-months’ term in the 
same prison: The District Attorney who tried 
the second case, outspoken against the lightness 
of the sentence, ‘declared that the offender should 
have been sent to the Federal Penitentiary. 

On his dismissal after the second conviction, 
Lemoine started up business again at. the old 
stand. A few months? incarceration to him were 
nothing when there were: waiting around credit 
men willing to catch orders- on the fly and ex- 
ecute them without investigating. Lemoine this 
~ time went at it a little too boldly and was ap- 
“prehended at his favorite job, indicted, convicted 
and sentenced as a third-time offender to eigh- 
teen months in the Atlanta. Penitentiary. 

In my musings, F wonder if, on his release, he 
will open’ up again at the ‘old stand and if he 
will again find credit departments foolish enough 
to-take his orders at face value and fail to dis- 
cover that they come from this recidivist, who 
plies conimercial crime as a trade! 


It is- said. that -lightning never strikes twice 
in the same“place. We do not often hear of a 
Tiouse being burglarized twice by the same per- 
- son; but here is a case where a man with two 
jail’ sentences could. obtain merchandise on 
credit. terms, showing clearly that there are 
people willing to. sacrifice safety for orders. 
Someone apfly said that the credit managers who 
gave Lemoine goods on credit-terms should be 
madé accessories to his erime and punished with 
-him—a rather extreme view of the situation. 
But at least it is undeniable that where crime 
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is perpetrated by indulgences in credit methods, 
both parties are offenders. The misfortune is 
that but one can be punished by law. 


THE TRADE BALANCES 


WHY DO NOT OUR OPINION-MAKING 
NEWSPAPERS educate their readers to the 
real significance of the trade balance? Usually, 
as I read the news, the so-called favorable trade 
balance is featured as an indication of progress 
and the unfavorable balance that recently has 
been of rare occurrence as something to be 
lugubriously regarded. 

Traditions in our foreign trade relations are 
difficult to get away from, but they must be 
changed if we are to understand rightly the 
movement of commodities to and from our 
shores when the total debts owing us from 
abroad are larger than the sums we are owing 
abroad. As an expert aptly said at the last 
Foreign Trade Convention, ‘‘Every nation that 
continued to export and got only money has dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth.’’ 

In July, there was a small trade balance 
against us. I have found but one clear-cut ex- 
planation in the newspapers to show that this 
did not connote an unfavorable situation nor in- 
dicate anything hurtful to our trade position. 
In the seven months ending July 31, 1924, the 
United States sold abroad an excess of exports 
valued at nearly $240,000,000, and imported gold 
of about the same amount to pay for this bal- 
ance. It would have been better, I feel sure, to 
have imported other things than gold, for we 
now have a little more than one-half of the 
world’s monetary stock of gold, and the more 
we import the more difficult do we make inter- 
national trade movements. England and Ger- 
many in their prime were not afraid of unfavor- 
able trade balances. They were buying food- 
stuffs and raw materials abroad, shipping fab- 
ricated commodities largely in payment or were 
selling services or making investments that made 
the invisible balance large enough to overcome 
the visible balance of trade. 

As a creditor nation with a larger stock of 


-gold than is comfortable or immediately usable, 


we should have no fear of unfavorable trade 
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balances. We must ship abroad and buy abroad, 
‘ govering our purchases with sales, and counting 

upon our investments or services to convert any 
unfavorable visible balance to the favorable side. 

Our domestic distributors need not feel the 
least fear in such a situation and our manufac- 
turers will not be materially injured. Some re- 
alignments would have to be made, but on the 
whole, the nation at large would be better served 
and we would exert a more wholesome influence 
- in international trade movements. So long as 
our export balances are paid in gold, just so 
long will our problems intensify and difficulties 
be made for our customer neighbors. 


GETTING A TRUE SLANT ON THE 
SITUATION 


WHY IS IT THAT THE MIND loses all sense 
of proportion and shading during a period of 
depression so that when a transformation oc- 
curs and the stage scenery receives a new coat 
of paint, it fails to interpret what it sees with 
any accuracy? Many idle and ill-considered 
statements have been made, for instance con- 
cerning the economic effects of improved con- 
ditions in the food-producing states. Word 


comes from some directions that the turn of 
fortune that has blessed us this year will make 
the tenant farmer of Kansas rich, and that in 
other states there will be money aplenty to 


spend, and that all through that region, which 
until recently was so gloomy, a wonderful trans- 
formation has taken place. 

Now if we closely scrutinize the situation, we 
discover that the improved conditions in the 
states that have.agonized for four years have 
pulled some enterprises from the ragged edge, 
saved some tottering banking institutions,’ and 
helped wonderfully in the redemption of old 
debts. It is foolish, however, to indulge the idea 


that the improved situation has brought riches. 
to the farmer, for in many instances it has done . 


little more than to permit him to extricate him- 
self from debts that have long been harassing 
him. 

What we should aim at and earnestly preach 
is the gospel of debt paying, that the new in- 
come shall be applied to the satisfaction of debts 
that have rested for some time arid have tested 
the patience of creditors. Attempts to swamp 
the agricultural states with goods in the expec- 
tation that the buying power of their peoples is 
now fully restored will but hold back the re- 
vival and quickly bring a change in the present 
picture of hope. It is as important as ever it 
was for the people as a whole, for our business 
units in particular, to think straight and refrain 
from indulging fantastic and unwarranted 
dreams. The change that has come to the food- 
producing states and our agricultural area on 
the whole should be cause for gratitude, but the 
improved situation should not be spoiled by 
poorly digested and unsafe selling schemes. 


There is just as much need for high-powered, 


oe 
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intelligent work at the present time as there was 
a year ago, and failure to measure conditions 
in their proper proportions and to do our part 
in conserving the improvement so that its effects 
may be permanent, will be marked up against us. 


A SOUND BANKING SYSTEM 


NOTING THE ACTION that is being taken by 
the Pascagoula National Bank of Pascagoula, 
Miss., against the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, I am won- 
dering why we, as a nation, have not had a more 
strongly defined banking sense. A ¢areful study 
of our financial history clearly demonstrates our 
inability, generally speaking, to understand the 
real offices of a bank, and that such an institu- 
tion is not designed alone for private profit. 
We have done a great deal of bungling in our 
treatment of the banking question, and at one 
period in our history there was such a tide of 
resentment against banking institutions that the 
Government determined upon hoarding its funds 
through an independent treasury system. 

The Federal Reserve System is not perfect. 
Perfection can never be attached to human 
mechanism, but its value was clearly shown in 
the period of. our greatest strain, and for the 
first time-inf our history, system, flexibility and 
good control have distinguished a banking sys- 
tem ordained by governmental powers. 

The Par Payment Plan of the Federal . Re- 
serve System, which is the principal object of 
attack in the action of the Pascagoula, bank, is 
one of the most important economic “functions 
given us under that system. It--has- brought 
about during every~working day of the year 
large economies which all commerce is efjoying. 
In savings in exchange, in cutting down the 
credit risk -through a quickez liquidation of 
checks, in substituting direét for indirect clear- 


‘ ing, wé find ourselves 1m possession of a scientific 


clearance in place of the cumbersome method of 
less than a,decade ago. “ 

Why should any ineinber bank endeavor: to: 
eliminate the Par Paynient Plan and choke the 
present ready. flow of the Fedral Reserve Sys- 
tem? The economic advanfages.of the Par’ Pay-. 
ment Plan are being more. and more recognized 
by banks in and out “of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and after a demoristration’ of these eco- 
nomic advantages there arises this attempt ‘by 
judicial process to stay the system-and, throw us 
back again into cumbersome methads’ of check 
liquidations and exchanges. “The. moral :respon-. 
sibility of the nation to this attempt should he on. 
the side of economy, and we mdulge thé hope. that: 


there will soon come a unified purpose in our> > 


banking system for;benefits aside from the mere 

piling up of profits. Profits, of. course, ate. nec- 

essary to the existence of a hank, but-iwhen serv- 

ice is the first consideration and faithfully lived 

up to, profits will come. . Besi it can be: 
demonstrated that banks- conducted. nnder. thé . 
Federal Reserve- System have heen: ‘markedly 
prospering. 2 ages 


>. 
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Insured for His Creditors 


Honest Old Sir Walter Scott Did This 100 Years Ago 
By M. C. Terrill 


Agency Secretary, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


some example of a business man 

who exhibits a vision and an in- 

sight many decades ahead of his 
fellows. In most cases his judgment at 
the time is the subject of criticism. Often 
his motives are questioned. But seldom 
is his example followed until bitter ex- 
perience and hard necessity bring the 
business world to a belated appreciation 
of the soundness of his decision. 


One hundred years ago Sir Walter 
Scott took out a policy of life insurance 
in favor of his creditors. The business 
of life insurance was not a science then. 
Solicitation of policies was not the prac- 
tice of the conservation companies. But 
the novelist whose facile pen created im- 
mortal tales of warriors bold and ladies 
fair had an innate respect for his credit 
that prompted him to surround it with 
every possible safeguard. 


Modern credit problems do not find 
their complete solution in the establish- 
ment of character and collateral only. 
Business today, whether large or small, 
has come to a more complete realization 
of the sound philosophy in Emerson's 
contention that “Every great institution 
is the lengthened shadow of some man. 


Although a successful business may not 
necessarily stand or fall by one man, 
there is in every organization one or 
more than one man so essential to the 
proper functioning of the whole machine 
as to make a necessary replacement a 
serious problem. It is at this point that 
business life insurance bridges the gap 
and provides a sure passage over any 
difficulty arising out of a death in the 
organization. 


Business insurance is today too usual 
to merit an extended discussion here on 
the basis of its value to the individual 
business which purchases it. All too 
little consideration has been given to it, 
however, in its relation to credit stabiliza- 
tion, and as an added evidence of good 
faith. 

It is necessary that a business should 
be protected against the loss of the in- 
dividual or individuals upon whom its 
success or failure may be considered to 
rest. But it is far more necessary, ethi- 
cally, that the creditors of that business 
be protected against such a contingency. 

Every productive life has a value ac- 
cording to the amount and probable dur- 
ation of its earning capacity. Credit is 
frequently based very largely upon this 
human life value; and such a policy, 
economically sound though it be, merits 
by its very humanness the support of 
every plan which may protect it against 
the unexpected cancellation of the living 
collateral. 


WHILE THE SUCCESSOR WAS 
BEING DEVELOPED 
Examples without number of the ne- 


cessity for business life insurance could 
be cited. There is, for instance, the case 


\ LMOST every business day brings 


A Pointed Question 
for the Debtor 


“What amount of life insurance 
for the benefit of the business 
do you carry?” 


This question is one of those 
on the Property Statement 
forms approved end issued by 
the National Association of 
Credit Men. No less than 
800,000 of these forms were 
distributed to merchant debtors 
during the past year. 


oo 


»f a concern doing an enormous ex- 
porting business, which was built up 
through the efforts of a sales manager 
whose aggressive personality had been 
principally responsible for the company’s 
exceptional foreign outlets. Fortunately 
the company appreciated the extent to 
which its destinies were wrapped up in 
this one official, and his life was insured 
for an amount that would furnish an 
adequate safeguard. When his unex- 
pected death occurred, months were re- 
quired to develop his successor. In the 
meantime loss of business would have 
created a critical situation but for ad- 
ditional operating capital made instantly 
available through the insurance policy. 


Such instances are becoming so usual 
that they are beginning to have a stereo- 
typed sound. But unfortunately their very 
commonness has caused them to lose 
something of their force as examples. 


This is demonstrated in every year’s 
quota of business failures, a distressing 
number of which are directly traceable to 
failure to consider the human life value 
of the executives and responsible em- 
ployees who constitute the earning power 
of the business. 


Statistics are not available to show a 
complete picture of the part that life in- 
surance or the lack of it is playing in 
the success or failure of business. But 
out of the last year’s failures, 34.2 per- 
cent of which are directly traceable to 
lack of capital, there is a vast number 
of instances in which life insurance would 
have furnished the saving margin of 
safety. Lack of capital led all other 
causes of business failure in 1923. 


POLICIES AS COLLATERAL 


This does not snecessarily mean that 
loss of life in the organization created 
the financial stringency. A life insurance 
policy always has a cash value, and in 
the case of a large policy it is sometimes 
a potential asset of no mean proportions. 
The records of many firms which weath- 
ered the panic of 1907 bear eloquent tes- 


timony to the part life insurance played 
in their salavtion. During this dark 
period, it is stated that seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars was borrowed without delay, 
at a fair rate of interest, and in strictest 
confidence, on business insurance policies 
when money was available from no other 
source. 


A corporation normally insures against 
all kinds of property hazards, such as 
fire, tornado, plate glass, burglary, theft, 
liability, etc..—all essential protection, but 
all covering property which can be re- 
placed. It is only in recent years, how- 
ever, that firms and corporations have 
faced the necessity for insuring the skill, 
brains and experience of the management 
qualities which, even when they can be 
replaced, invariably create problems of 
varying degrees of seriousness if death 
occurs. 


I do not mean to infer that life insur- 
ance will automatically give a business 
the line of credit it would like to have, 
nor that a business can lay a life insur- 
ance policy before-a banker and demand 
that credit be increased. But I do mean 
that life insurance will furnish concrete 
evidence of prudence, care and fore- 
thought in providing added support for 
credit that will commend itself highly to 
Saanaies institutions and business gener- 
ally. 


CREDIT RESPONSIBILITY 


_ Greater, perhaps, than the value of the 
insurance itself is the confidence created 
that the business man who covers all ele- 
ments of hazard to which his business 
is subject has those qualities that will 
make for success in the up-building of 
his enterprise. Bank after bank has testi- 
fied that business life insurance confers 
additional credit responsibility. 

In its financial statement accompanying 
all paper for rediscount, the Federal Re- 
serve System has included the following 
questions to the borrower: 

“Does your corporation carry insur- 
ance in its favor on the lives of its 
officers ? 

“If yes, give name of company. 

“Upon whose life? 

“Amount? 


“What is present cash surrender value 
of such a policy?” 

A well-known Federal Reserve banker 
says: “In our opinion, ninety-five percent 
of the elements of success in any busi- 
ness originates in the personality of the 
management, to replace the loss of which 
life insurance offers the only medium. 
We therefore regard life insurance as a 
necessary addition to the tangible assets 
of any business venture.” 

A member of the finance committee of 
a large financial institution told me the 
other day that a good line of business 
life insurance was the factor which 
turned the scales in favor of a recent ap- 
plicant when the committee was weighing 


(Continued on page 47) 





The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine adds, subtracts, multi- Bookkeeping Machine pro- 
plies and divides. It is built 
styles and sizes. There 
is a model which will fit your ayable, Stock and General 
business and provide — 

i information. i 
‘om $125 up. 


Tne Burroughs Automatic 


vides the fastest method for 
pes Accounts Receivable, 


Ledgers, and for making Cus- 
ices tomers’ Statements. Many 
styles to fit every business. 


The Burroughs Calculator is 
built to handle all kinds of 
rapid calculating that requires 
only a quick, accurate answer. 
Many styles and sizes, including 
fractional and hour and minute 
machines. Prices $200 up. 


There is a Burroughs Machine to Handle 


Every Figure Job in Every Business 


In every business there are many figures 
to handle, extentions to make and prove, 
ledgers to post, statements to write and 
bills to itemize. For each of these figure 
jobs Burroughs builds a type of machine 
best suited to handle the work with sim- 
plicity and speedy accuracy. 


For forty years the Burroughs organiza- 
tion has been studying the needs of busi- 
ness and developing mechanical figuring 
equipment that enables business men to 
handle all their figure problems efficiently 
and economically. 


Back of every Burroughs machine is a 
nation-wide organization of Burroughs 
representatives, thoroughly trained and 


competent to analyze the figure prob- 
lems of any business; to recommend the 
equipment best suited to handle the work 
satisfactorily and at the same time fur- 


nish the information that earns bigger 
profits. 


The services of this great organization 
are at the command of every business 
man. The local Burroughs representa- 
tive will be glad to help you analyze your 
figure problems. There is no obligation 
and this service costs you nothing. Send 
for the Burroughs man today. Look in 
your phone book under Burroughs or ask 
your banker for the address. Or, if you 
prefer, mail the coupon direct to the 
Home Office. 


The Burroughs Moon-Hopkins 
Billing Machine is the only 
machine which writes a com- 
plete bill in one operation, in- 
cluding all typing, 
automatic extensions and 
totals. Made in many styles 
for every business, 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
6119 Second Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 


With the understanding there is no 
obligation, I will be giad to have a Bur- 
roughs man go over some of my figure 
problems with me. 


Name 


Address _— 


Machines Machines 


Business 











The College and the Farmer 


| iy A STATE that has been depending upon supplies 
from outside its boarders becomes what is called 
“self-sustaining,” will the result not be to upset those 
trade relationships with other states which have enabled 
it to find a market for 


Carolina Agricultural College. But, how can this help 
the western farmer sell his wheat and his corn that 
he may get the cotton and tobacco he wants? The 
answer is given by the college itself. The program 
calls for adding some home convenience every year— 
running water, electric light, a washing machine, 


























































































































its surplus products? 
Are not its sales pred- 
icated on its purchases 
as a basic theory of 
trade? 

Under the leader- 
ship of the College of 
Agriculture of North 
Carolina, a_ serious 
movement is on foot 
to put that state on a 
self-sustaining _ basis. 
The college is asking 
the farmers to plant 
enough grains and 
hay, raise enough 
meat, cultivate enough 
garden truck, provide 
enough dairy prod- 
ucts, keep enough 
hens, produce enough 
fruit to make it un- 
necessary for North 
Carolina to bring 
from outside its bor- 
ders any of the sort 
of food stuffs that its 
climate and soil will 
provide. 


If the college is 
successful in getting 
action from the people 
of the state, and 
North Carolina were 
to make no further 
calls upon the farmers 
of the west for wheat, 
how are the latter to 
get from them the cot- 
ton and tobacco they 
want? For, after all, 
trade is a reciprocal 
thing. 

It is not the expec- 
tation of the Agricul- 
tural College that 
there will be less cot- 


The Fourth of November 


TT #2 safety of a nation depends upon the devotion of 

its sovereign to his duties. If the sovereign be care- 
less of his responsibilities, if he places personal satisfac- 
tion above his country’s welfare, distressful events for his 
nation are certain to arise. History from the earliest rec- 
ords is full of examples. 

This simple, well-established truth applies to our Repub- 
lic as surely and as definitely as’ to the country directed 
by king or emperor. Here the sovereign power resides in 
all the people; they hold the rights and duties of sov- 
ereignty. If they fail to exercise the prerogatives of 
sovereignty, they are as certain to lose them in this 
Twentieth Century as they would be if they were living 
instead in the Seventeenth or Eighteenth Century. 


There has been a growing lack of personal interest and 
sense of responsibility for the government which is the 
agency of our sovereignty. The percentage figures of 
those who exercise their sovereign right in the choice of 
the administrators of their government, has been rapidly 
shrinking. There may be uncertainty of the outcome if 
the sovereign power ceases to be exercised by the 
people at large. The discontented and dissatisfied inevi- 
tably will take the reins of government because the satis- 
fied don’t want to be bothered. The bloc, determined to 
get something for itself at the expense of others, will take 
firm hold of the vital factors of government. The dema- 
gogue who knows well the laws of human nature, though 
ignorant of all other natural laws, will play upon the 
selfish passions of the minority which has gained domina- 
tion because it has persistently exercised its sovereign 
rights. 

If laws out of harmony with economic and moral laws 
be passed, if tax levies that lay unjust burdens upon cer- 
tain classes of our people are adopted, the fault lies with 
that majority which has been failing to exercise its sov- 
ereign responsibilities. 

The Republic will endure and be handed down from gen- 
eration to generation with strength ever increasing if only 
the people as a whole, or a large majority, take their 
duties of sovereignty sternly. To declare otherwise is to 
express despair of the form of government that is of, for 
and by the people. 

It is the duty of every citizen to be at home on Novem- 
ber 4 prepared to exercise the highest sovereign right 


which is given him, casting his vote for his choice as the 
leader of this nation. 


kitchen cabinet; or 
for beautifying the 
house with paint and 
the lawn with flowers 
and shrubs. 


The North Carolina 
farmers are not to buy 
wheat, but they are 
to make a market for 
wheat in the cities and 
larger communities 
where _ increasing 
numbers of bread con- 
sumers must be em- 
ployed to supply the 
demands for ma- 
chinery and equip- 
ment which North 
Carolinians will be 
able to buy because 
their profits on cotton 
and tobacco are larg- 
er. There will take 
place an adjustment 
as regards kinds of 
goods shipped into 
the state, but the 
change will look to- 
ward providing better 
living conditions and 
will aggregate values 
largely in excess of 
the present values 
brought in. Not less 
wheat, but more 
wheat, will have to be 
produced and the 
western farmer, 
though sending less 
wheat directly to 
North Carolina, will 
send more than the 
equivalent to the cities 
where North Caro- 
lina’s increasing de- 
mands are being pro- 
vided for. 


It is but another 





















































ton} tobacco and peaches in North Carolina, because 
the farmers are raising more of their own food prod- 
ucts. What the college sees is that the cost of raising 
cotton and tobacco is higher than it would be if the 
farm workers got out of their soil the sustenance for 
man and beast which the soil will yield if given more 
intelligent attention. These farmers will be doing 
what every manufacturer is all the while endeavoring 
to do—cut the costs and increase the profits of pro- 
duction. For the farmer, there is no better way of 
cutting his cost than that suggested by the North 





illustration of the principle of clearances. For years 
we bought more dollars of coffee and rubber from 
South America than we shipped in our products. The 
normal condition today is a balance adverse to the 
United States in its dealings with South America. This 
fact does not operate as an obstacle to getting our re- 
quirements of coffee and rubber from South America. 
Our shipments to Europe meet our coffee and rubber 
bills through clearances at London. The call of the 
North Carolina College of Agriculture should be 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Pass. Acct. Dept. of Street Railways, City of 
Detroit—Battery of 18 Comptometers, 


Service that follows through 


Of the 18 Comptometers used in the Department of Street 
Railways of the City of Detroit, Mich., on Passenger Ac- ber ear Mapcoer e-a5ad 


uring machine work is important 


counting, Auditing, Payroll, Stores and Purchasing Divi- re enn 
machine itself. 


sion, Mr. I. N. Merritt, Auditor, says: It includes orderly arrange- 


ment of machines, proper rout- 
ing of work and effective super- 
vision, all of which promote 


“They are serving us daily to our complete production. 
satisfaction. Not only are we well satisfied ee 


qualified by training and experi- 


with the performance of the Comptometer— onan So seaigen Rape we ae 
co-ordinate the various opera- 


its mechanical sturdiness—its ability to grind tions in an organized way to 
: ° e meet existing conditions. 
out the work, but also with the service of the 


All Comptometer service is 


° ° “ . designed to help Comptometer 
local office in suggesting advantageous applica- cast bi beainel tata 


tions of the machine and in furnishing trained Set ee Oe ee 


also to suggest ways and means 


operators—all of which add generally to the of short-cutting the way to the 
material utility of the installation.” __ 


Invite a Comptometer man to come in and give you a close up of what the 
Comptometer, plus Comptometer service, really means in terms of money worth 
satisfaction. 


FELT & TARRANT MGF. CO. 
1717 No. Paulina St. Chicago, Illinois 


CONTROLLED KEY 


Only the 
If not made by Comptometer 
Felt & Tarrant has the 
it’s nota Controlled-key 
Comptometer safeguard 


4DD/NG AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Standard Regulations 


For Fire Protection and How they are Established 


By R. P. Moulton 


Assistant Secretary, National Fire Protection Association 


COMPANY has recently installed 

automatic sprinklers in their Jones- 

ville factory. Mr. Smith is now re- 
lieved of a constant anxiety about the 
old wooden plant, for while it has al- 
ways been “fully covered by insurance,” 
its loss would be a serious blow to the 
business for which insurance money 
could not compensate. Mr. Smith had 
for many years worried about the fire 
protection of the Jonesville plant. He 
had vaguely realized that automatic 
sprinkler protection would be a good 
thing, but always supposed that it was 
rather expensive, and never had seen the 
time when funds seemed to be available 
for just that purpose. One day the 
representative of a sprinkler finance com- 
pany called and offered to install a sprink- 
ler system in the Smith factory at his 
own expense, taking as pay only the 
$2,000 saving in annual insurance premi- 
ums, over a period of seven years. That 
made Mr. Smith sit up and take notice. 
He decided that if the insurance savings 
were sufficiently attractive to lead the 
sprinkler finance company man to request 
the privilege of installing sprinklers at his 
own expense, the subject must be worth 
investigating. The resultant fire safety, 
coming as a by-product, is really of far 
more importance to the business, in in- 
sured continuity of production, than the 
mere matter of insurance savings. 


Mr. Smith decided to install the sprink- 
Jers. The next question was, what was 
a good system; he wanted one that would 
function if the time ever came when it 
was needed. He soon found that there 
exists a well recognized standard for av 
tomatic sprinkler equipments, prepared bv 
the National Fire Protection Association 
and enforced by the underwriters as a 
basis for their insurance rate credits. The 
contract specified that the equipment 
should be in accordance with the regu- 
lations and Mr. Smith got what he paid 
for—a standard system. 


Ts SMITH MANUFACTURING 


MAKING STANDARD REGULATION 


What are these standard regulations, 
and on what are they based? What is 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
the organization that prepares them? 


Twenty-eight years ago the National 
Fire Protection Association was organized 
by a group of insurance representatives 
who got together for the purpose of se- 
curing uniform standards for the installa- 
tion of sprinkler equipments. At that 
time there were almost as many different 
sprinkler installation practices as there 
were states in the Union. A manufac- 
turer having identical factories in several 
different parts of the country found that 
a sprinkler equipment which was perfectly 
satisfactory to the New York underwrit- 
ing authorities would not be acceptable in 
Philadelphia. Not only did this incon- 
venierice property owners, but the lack of 
uniformity was annoying to the sprinkler 
installing companies and naturally re- 


sulted in higher prices for sprinkler equip- 
ments. The rules drawn as a result of 
the first annual meeting in 1897 are the 
predecessors of the present day “Sprink- 
ler Regulations.” The character of the 
organization which sponsors these regu- 
lations has tremendously changed, how- 
ever. Originally it was merely an asso- 
ciation of underwriters and their engi- 
neers. Now it has expanded to include a 
vast variety of interests, having in its 
membership all sorts of organizations and 
individuals in all walks of life. The un- 
derwriters, while still members, no longer 
wholly control the affairs of the National 
Fire Protection Association. There are 
also fire chiefs, building inspectors, archi- 
tects, engineers, manyfacturers of fire re- 


sistive building materials, and many other - 


classes directly interested in fire protec- 
tion. In addition to them, there is a large 
class of membership made up of those 
who have no direct financial interest in 
fire preventicn as do the insurance com- 
panies and dealers in fire extinguishing 
equipment. This is the large and grow- 
ing class of people who realize that fire 
prevention and fire protection are of ut- 
most concern to the entire country and 
that work towards reducing the fire loss 
is an important civic duty that none 
should overlook. The Nationai Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is an outstanding 
representative of this group. 


The standards for fire protection, of 
which the regulations governing sprink- 
ler equipment is but one example, now 
include every phase of fire protection. 
The committees of the Association have 
prepared rules for the guidance of 
those interested in reducing fire hazards 
to cover almost all the well known fire 
prevention and fire protection measures. 
For example, there is the National Elec- 
trical Code governing electric wiring. If 
equipments are installed in accordance 
with this code, the danger of fire caused 
by defective electric wiring, etc., is mini- 
mized. Then there are the regulations 
for the storage of gasoline and oils,. for 
fuel oil burning equipments, for the pro- 
tection of openings in walls and parti- 
tions (fire doors, shutters, etc.), and so 
on through a long list of interesting 
topics. 

The machinery for the preparation of 
these standards is interesting. They orig- 
inate in committees of technical experts 
in the subjects covered. In this committee 
work all interests are represented, the 
manufacturers and the users of the de- 
vices, local and national government au- 
thorities, the insurance people and inde- 
pendent experts. These committee mem- 
bers all serve without pay. Their con- 
tribution to the cause of fire prevention 
is extremely important. The committee 
reports are subsequently published for 
general circulation and criticism of all 
those interested, public hearings are held 
on them when required, and in due time 
they are brought before the annual con- 
ventions of the Association for discus- 
sion, amendment and official adoption. 





HOW DIP TANK HAZARDS 
WERE OVERCOME 


The problems which these committees 
encounter are many and varied. An in- 
teresting example is furnished by the re- 
vised Dip Tank Regulations which were 
adopted a few years ago. In automobile 
factories and similar industries, paint is 
no longer applied by the old fashioned 
brush method. Fenders and other parts 
of automobile bodies and similar objects 
are painted by dipping in tanks of enamel, 
and subsequently are baked. The enamel 
usually has a high percentage of naphtha 
or gasoline as a thinner. These tanks 
have capacities running well into the 
thousands of gallons. They are neces- 
sarily open to permit ready dipping. Ad- 
jacent to these tanks are the ovens with 
their necessary heating arrangements. 
Thus we have an ideal condition for fire 
or explosion: a tank containing ten 
thousand gallons of ggsoline and adjacent 
to it an oven heated by gas flames. The 
fire record which followed the introduc- 
tion of this method of finishing, fur- 
nished ample testimony as to the hazard 
of the arrangement. 

The first thought of the fire protection 
engineer, when confronted with a hazard 
of this kind would be to isolate the 
dangerous process so that it could burn 
out completely if necessary without doing 
any damage to other parts of the plant. 
This readily could be accomplished by 
placing substantial fire walls around the 
dip tanks and ovens. But such would not 
do at all with present methods of auto- 
mobile manufacture. Continuous produc- 
tion is the watchword, and is obtained 
‘argely by means of continuously moving 
conveyors. Obviously a fire wall round 
the dipping department would be of no 
value if there were a, large opening in it 
through which ran a conveyor with its 
continuous load of parts to be dipped 
Clearly this solution of the problem 
would not do at all, and so it was up to 
the committee to devise a method for 
making these dipping processes safe with- 
out interfering with production. 

It is a long story, which cannot be re- 
counted within the limits of this article, 
but it is sufficient to say that the problem 
was solved, and solved to the satisfaction 
of all interests concerned. The methods 
used included automatic covers, quick 
opening drains to remove the flammable 
liquid, automatic foam extinguisher -sys- 
tems, etc. The plan was to fit the regu- 
lations to the problems of the industry 
with a minimum of trouble to the manu- 
facturer. Before issuing its official re- 
port the full committee held a two day 
session in Detroit, making a first hand 
study of the automobile manufacturing 
problems. 

After these reports leave the commit- 
tees and are published for general criti- 
cism they come before the convention of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
for final ratification. Last May at the 
Atlantic City convention the Committee 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Itemized Statement 


(IN DUPLICATE) 


and Condensed Ledger 


All in 
One Operation 
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REMINGTON 


Twin-Cylinder Accounting Machine 


writes and computes: 1. The stemizea statement for the cus- 
tomer. 2. The duplicate statement for the cashier, collection de- 
partment or adjustment clerk. 3. The Condensed Ledger, showing 
daily totals, for the Credit Department—A.1 IN ONE OPERATION. 

This fact tells in a nutshell the story of this peerless me- 
chanical bookkeeper. The combination of several tasks in one 
insures unparalleled time and cost saving. Complete accuracy 
is insured by the accumulated totals which prove the agree- 
ment of the statements with the ledger. The character and 
surpassing convenience of the records furnished is another 
outstanding advantage. The Statement and Ledger are both 
original records—not carbon copies. Each account is kept in 
perpetual balance but only the final totals need be written on 
the statement. This is the simplest form of statement—easily 
understood by every customer. And the machine is especially 
designed to meet the needs of the Credit Department for con- 
densed information on every account. 
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Our illustrated ““How to Cut Your Booxxnermc Costs’’ con- 
tains more detailed information. We will gladly send it for the asking 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Accounting Machine Dept. 
374 Broadway, New York | Branches Everywhere 
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Fire Prevention a Credit Asset 


Protecting Nation’s Wealth as Basis of Credit 
By William Walker Orr 


insurance is understood with no dif- 

ficulty. Credit thrives where there 

is stabilization of conditions. And 
insurance, as one of the great stabilizing 
forces, is therefore on the most friendly 
and intimate terms with credit. 


T HE relationship between credit and 


It is not, however, so easy to see the re- 
lationship between the reduction of our 
fire waste and credit, and yet, that rela- 
tionship is verv real. We are given illus- 
trations in a number of lines of industry. 
A comparison of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the flour milling industry today with 
those of a number of years ago is illustra- 
tive. Through the study of chemists and 
fire prevention engineers, the flour milling 
industry has been advanced from a position 
of extreme hazard under which it was 
unsafe to conduct a business in large 
units——difficult to get an adequate insur- 
ance coverage and difficult to attract gen- 
eral investment credits,—to a position of 
comparative freedom from extreme hazard 
and where it is now possible to secure for 
large unit production the immense invest- 
ment necessary for an economic produc- 
tion of flour. 


By the discovery of fire prevention meth- 
ods and their application, we witness a 
large industry made attractive for invest- 











AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Very few forms of insurance 
cost less than Fidelity Insur- 
. ance. Premiums for ten years 
will usually total less than one 


small loss. 


May we send you our booklet? 


No obligation on your part. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 


MAINTAINS A DEPARTMENT OF GUARANTEED ATTORNEYS 
WHICH RENDERS UNEXCELLED SERVICE TO MERCHANTS 


ment credits, which, a few years ago, 
labored under quite different conditions. 
There are other industries in which similar 
changes have taken place, notably in cot- 
ton and drug lines, which have advanced 
from positions of extreme hazard to com- 
parative safety. 


Despite these examples it is sometimes 
difficult to see the relation between credit 
and the reduction of fire waste. This 1s 
because losses are measured in dollars ; ana 
if, as is generally the case, dollars of fire 
loss are largely offset by dollars of insur- 
ance, ‘and if, in addition the owners of a 
business have had the foresight to employ 
use and occupancy insurance, they are eu- 
abled in the face of a sweeping fire disaster 
to’ go on, their credit but slightly, if at all, 
diminished. 


WHAT DOES FIRE DESTROY? 


The thing that confuses is that the 
losses by fire are looked upon as dollars 
of loss. This thought conceals the real 


truth that what we lose in fire is not dol- 
lars but wealth, the things that man needs 
for his sustenance, protection and enjoy- 
ment and also the things he needs to pro- 
duce other wealth. It is these things that 
fire destroys and not dollars. 


Now further it is upon wealth and the 
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power to produce wealth that credit rests, 
Credit does not rest upon dollars; if 
credit rested upon dollars there could be 
but little credit; even the rich man could 
have but little credit because rich men 
are not rich in dollars but rich in wealth, 
And, it is this, together with the ability 
wealth gives to produce further wealth, 
that gives men the power over credit. It 
is what the individual has in the form of 
wealth, what the corporation has, what 
the community has and what the nation 
— that determine the credit power of 
each. 


If we have this thought clear, then we 
may perhaps appreciate what it means to 
the Nation to lose annually through the 
ravages of fire, wealth which, measured 
in dollars, is said to be considerably over 
500 millions a year. And this figure, rep- 
resenting the actual loss of wealth, is aug- 
mented by the losses which come from the 
interruption of human effort and the de- 
struction of wealth-producing machinery. 
These further exceedingly important items 
may bring up the loss of wealth of the 
Nation annually chargeable to fire to at 
least 750 millions. 


Inasmuch as our economists tell us that 
the Nation’s annual increase in wealth 
amounts to about nine billion per year, 
estimated in dollars—that is, wealth that 
can be plowed back into our railroads, im- 
dustries, housing, etc.—we get a way of 
measuring the loss chargeable to fire. It 
is seen that while we. take eighteen steps 
forward we take from one to two steps 
backward. The point that I wish to make 
is that through our fire losses we diminish 
by just that much the base upon which the 
investment credit powers of the Nation 
rests. 


Today we are suffering from a shortage 
of investment credit. We lose sight of 
this fact when we read in our weekly and 
daily reviews of business of the vast bank- 
ing resources of the Nation and particu- 
larly of the accumulation of gold within 
the vaults of our financial institutions. 
This gives the impression of unlimited 
wealth in the Nation. 

But if we look at the other side of the 
picture and see what it is costing today to 
secure investment credits,—when we con- 
sider that some premier industrials are 
paying better than 7 per cent. for well- 
fortified loans,—when we look at the bond 
market and see premier bonds at the low 
prices ruling —when we look at Japan, a 
nation of nearly eighty million of people 
among the most industrious in the world, 
and see what they had to pay to secure 
investment credits in the sum of a few 
hundred millions of dollars—then we can- 
not but be impressed with the fact that 
there is an actual shortage. 


CREDIT AFFECTED BY 
FIRE WASTE 


If, then, these investment credits rest 
upon wealth and the power to produce 
further wealth, is it not clear that there 
is a vital relationship between credit and 
waste of wealth through fire? And, this 
relationship bears not alone on invest- 
ment credits; We know that current 
credits, the short-term credits of banks 
and business houses are not on a sure 
foundation unless investment credits are 
expanding to meet the legitimate require- 
ments that are pressing upon them for 
normal development. 


It is vital to the health of credits, every- 
day banking and mercantile credits, that 
there be sufficient investment credit so that 
there shall not be impoverishment because 
of the shortage of investment credit in any 
part of our great industrial system. 
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The credit executive; when he looks at 
the vast annual fire losses, cannot but see 
that if we could reduce the loss by one- 
half, (and that fraction is well within the 
possibilities,) we would have an accumula- 
tion year after year at the rate of be- 
tween 250 and 300 millions of dollars of 
added wealth upon which investment 
credits might rest. It is a matter of simple 
mathematics to see what this would mean 
in the course of a few years to the added 
wealth and credit powers of the Nation. 


As one looks toward Washington he 
thinks of the efforts being made by the 
President and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to reduce the income tax laid upon 
the American people by the sum of abow 
335 million dollars per year. The subject 
of tax reduction has become one of our 
most important political issues. It is right 
that it should become a great issue, and 
yet, I cannot see that it would mean any 
less, and I believe it would mean much 
more to the welfare of the Nation, if 
there were an equal saving through that 
reduction of fire waste which thoughtful 
men agree is possible. We permit this 
self-imposed fire waste tax to go on with- 
out protest, though it is contracting the 
very basis of those investment credits for 
which the Nation and the world calls with 
such persistence. 

If we could but get the people to see 
that our fire waste is not a matter of dol- 
lars but of that wealth forming the basis 
of all investment credits, which is so neces- 
sary for our sustenance and our further 


production of wealth, we might arouse 
them from their present indifference. 


The College and the Farmer 


(Continued from Page 22) 


sounded throughout the agricultural 
portions of the land that the farmer 
may get his food necessities from his 
own farm as far as possible. To the _ 
extent that he does so, he will enjoy 
reduced costs and receive larger profits 
on the crops which he sells. 

And, there is still another result cer- 
tain of attainment if the plan for North 
Carolina is extensively adopted. While 
the state may not get such recognition 
for its other products as it has for its 
cotton, tobacco and peaches, the greater 
diversity of its agricultural interests will 
give the state a more stable credit posi- 
tion than it enjoyed under conditions of 
two or three great crops. There will be 
fewer borrowers and more lenders. Long 
terms of credit will no longer be a 
weightier consideration than price. 

Our agricultural colleges have made a 
great record for service in the past. The 
discoveries of chemistry and the study of 
farm life give inspiring promise for the 
future. No where is to be found greater 
vision and fortunately for America, we 
are giving to these humble workers in 
our agricultural colleges a readier ac- 
knowledgment of leadership. They have 
made us see that there is as much need 
of scientific management of the farm as 
of the factory. The work of these col- 
leges should stir the interest of all, and 
their modest requirement for reginal 
demonstrations should be readily provided 
or. 
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The Banker and Insurance 
By James R. Young 





are able to pay and can be made to do so 
































































James R. Young is President of the through our courts or even the state in- 
Union Trust Company of Raleigh, anes Sxgotentete. £ busi z 
North Carolin. "Bor'many gera-he Jao Hany at of basins, con 
—h was Insurance _ Commissioner , : ’ e an 
Aa tt ye ge North Carolina. 7 character, is so little understood as in- 
maximum safety to vital busi- While he was Insurance Commis. jer ane oo ee eee dace 
ness records. sioner Mr. Young was a prominent oo or fro reiudi =r = it yr - 
Portability—Records factor in eliminating unlicensed com- at on sasiges saat bance a ng 
protected at the point of use. panies from North Carolina. He was eral eradication. Insurance is a snetans 
Removes the uncertainty of an ardent promoter of fire prevention of indemnity. It is necessary to safe- 
distant vault protection. principles, and rendered the entire guard all production nat shipment 
Strength — Structural country great service im this activity. ‘every dollar of credit and in fact every 
steel framework em in 










———_———— human factor in the trade of the country. 





mineral insulation—a proven 
super-protection in countless 


fires E frequently hear our insurance GENERAL IGNORANCE OF 
Appearance— Rich agents complaining against bankers INSURANCE 
baked-oa caamel—olive green because some of them insist upon It is unfortunate that so many even of 







. : ; ; running an insurance business in their 
a banks and using the knowledge and pow- 
Safes Counter-heights, Sectional er they have practically to compel some 

ccessories oe of their customers to take out insurance 


A a 
9 General Fireprootng Go ; through them. This is a very proper com- gti] exists, to some extent, a resentment 


Dealers Everywhere plaint. against the rate charged and prejudice 

The banker or any other business man against the business. This is true of any 
should be satisfied to stick to the business business to one who judges it by its 
he knows. It is worth more, certainly as charges or costs instead of by its service 
much, for him to push his business as to and the benefits to be received; e. g., the 
go into side-lines, and it is fairer to his government and its taxes, the railroad 
customers. It is an exception for a banx and its rates, the physician or lawyer and 
to be prepared to give an insurer or a_ his fees, and even the banker and his in- 
company the service they need and should terest charges. 


—cjolola demand. In insurance the rates or premiums are 


the measure of the hazards assumed and 
SERVICE AND SECURITY are worked out more or less upon a scien- 
But it has occurred to me that our bank- tific basis. So much must be had to pay 
ers, because they are generally looked up losses, expenses and reasonable profits. 
to as leaders and authorities in business, The real problem is one largely of the 
are doing insurance agents and their busi- distribution of costs on the different haz- 
ness a greater injury by carelessness in ards assumed. 
taking and allowing their customers to take In all classes of insurance it is most 
all kinds of insurance, whether through important that there shall be safety and 
licensed agents and companies or not. ease of collection. The companies must 
For they miss the service the regular, ex- be strong financially, the contracts far 


ee enone 2 ie. j the indemnity adjustable and 
well as the real security to be had of first and just and the 1 y adj 


class, licensed companies—companies that (Continued on page 30) 


our best business men, look at nothing in 
insurance except the rates at which it is 
written and the premiums charged, am 
that there has sprung up in the past and 



































Have you given Springfield 
Service a trial ? 


Every Springfield agent is a trained man. He can 
and will help you in making your insurance 
decisions. 


Why not call him up the next time you are in 
need of insurance advice? 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE * MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


at SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 9 
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Meeting competition 


in distant markets 


N association of California 
raisin-growers selling tons of 
raisins in India— 


A far western creamery shipping 
its entire output to the city of 
Boston— 


Yet India can get raisins from 
Afghanistan — at its door — and 
Boston can purchase from nearby 
creameries. 


How are such markets made prof- 
itable to enterprising business men 
so far away from them? 


Largely through financial service 
that speeds up distribution and thus 
helps to overcome the factor of dis- 
tance in competition. 


Customers of the Irving-Colum- 


bia are buying and selling thou- 
sands of miles from home with as 
much assurance as they formerly 
dealt with neighboring towns. 


Through correspondents and rep- 
resentatives in virtually every trad- 
ing center of importance in this 
country and abroad, the Irving- 
Columbia can quickly furnish credit 
information, make collections and 
save time in many operations that 
influence profit. 


For the convenience of our cor- 
respondent banks and their cus- 
tomers, this complete service— 
backed by all the resources and 
facilities of a great financial insti- 
tution—is now concentrated in our 
Out-of-Town Office. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


‘TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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collectible without unnecessary 
cost or delay. 


In addition to the safeguard furnished 
by the standing of the companies, their 
officers and agents, these things are sought 
by a State in providing proper laws and 
strict supervision. Every insurance com- 
pany must be licensed by the state in- 
surance_commissioner before it can do any 
business in a state legally, and this li- 
cense can only be issued to companies 
coming up to a proper standard and com- 
plying with the laws applicable to their 
class. 


UNLICENSED COMPANIES 
DANGEROUS 


These laws are to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the citizen and not to abridge any 
real or seeming right or privilege. No 


trouble, 






citizen of a State can afford to use an 
unlicensed company. In addition to the 
fact that in so doing he is aiding in the 
violation of the laws of his state and 
throwing the force of his influence against 
the sworn duty of one of his state 
officials, he is putting himself in a position 
to be at the mercy of the representatives 
of the unlicensed company, in case he 
should need the indemnity or protection 
he has paid for. He may be well assured 
that any company that will withhold from 
his State proper taxes and compliance with 
its laws will not hesitate to rob him, if 
an opportunity offers. It is a fair con- 
clusion that any company which has the 
required financial standing and _ record 
will apply for and receive the license to 
which it is entitled, if it desires to do 
business in a state. 


Sell and Grow 


Progressive Business is a train of departments 
pulled by a twentieth century selling engine. 
Production, generally, is limited only by the 
capacity to sell. To sell is to grow—in size, in 
profits, in power to serve. 


Growth is the evidence of the healthy turnover 
of working assets. It is accompanied by de- 
crease in unit costs—selling and production. 
Larger profits can be taken, or selling prices 
reduced, to increase sales. 


As fundamental to Growth, modern manage- 
ment applies scientific Market Analysis and 
sound methods of Cost Accounting. One gives 
the sales department absolute knowledge in 
place of impressions; points the way to efficient 
selling plans and successful selling action. The 
other furnishes the management facts and 


figures from every department—the timely, 
dependable guides to safe and steady progress. 


It has been the pleasure of the Ernst & Ernst 
organization to cooperate with firms, nation- 
wide, in establishing the simplest and most 
economical methods of Market Analysis— 
eliminating waste fields in selling; and sound 
‘methods of Cost Accounting—furnishing the 
power to control inventories. 
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No banker, in fact no business man can 
afford to look to the policy of an un- 
licensed company or of one with no finan- 
cial standing or record, for the protection 
of his collateral or any property. He must 
not only be assured of the standing of 
the company, but that the agent who 
places his business is qualified and ready 
to give him the service needed in writing 
and handling his business. 


INSURANCE VALUES 


The banker should look upon and accept 
insurance more as a business proposition 
in his daily dealings. I would suggest 
that the subject will merit his considera- 
tion and study because of the value it 
has for his business, his customers and 
the community; that the same principles 
hold in its provisions of indemnity as in 
other business and in his loans and de- 
posits; that only solvent insurance com- 
panies should be dealt with and - these 
through representatives who understand 
the business and can explain its contracts, 
principles and methods. Insurance should 
no more be done with unsafe or illegal 
companies or ignorant agents than should 
banking or other classes of business. 

Certainly there is no more reason why 
an insurance policy should be received and 
thrown unread or unexamined into a 
vault, or even a desk, than that deed, 
bonds, notes, collateral or other paper 
should be so received and handled. They 
can and should be understood, even if it 
takes time for examination and requires 
the aid of an intelligent agent or under- 
writer. 

Bankers consider it a sound principle of 
their business that deposits should be made 
according to the financial conditions of 
the bank and not upon the rate of interest 
allowed; equally it is sound business to 
require insurance in a financially strong 
insurance company, and not place it with 
a@ company without regard to ifs financial 
condition, but simply in response to a “cut 
rate.” Insurance placed in unlicensed or 
financially weak companies at reduced 
rates is not cheap. It is worth no more 
than is paid for it—frequently less or 
nothing at all—and never as much as if 
it was guaranteed by a strong licensed 
company. 


BAD INSURANCE A LIABILITY 


Insurance brings to a banker or other 
business man a reponsibility as well as a 
possible liability. The use of the security 
afforded by insurance is a responsibility 
in business, and a failure or misuse of it 
may bring a liability. Under our law any 
officer or other person in a position of 
trust is bound to exercise due diligence 
in executing his trust in which is included 
the protection of property committed to 
his care. Insurance is a recognized neces- 
sary protection, but insurance in an un- 
licensed company is not in law insurance. 
Why would not officers and directors be 
personally responsible to their stockhold- 
ers for any loss by the use of unlicensed 
companies? Clearly they would and not 
infrequently a risk and liability of this 
character hangs over them, suspended only 
by the ignorance of the stockholder. 


Insurance is sound in \principle and val- 
uable in practice. It ig needed in ow 
business and should be in licensed com- 
panies of financial ability and handled by 
competent agents. 
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TOCKS are increasing. 

Sound credit thereon. 

will require careful review 
of insurance. 


Credit is known by the 
insurance it keeps and 
there is Quality in In- 
surance. 


QUEEN INSURANCE (Co. 
OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: 84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
_ Incorporated in New York State 1891 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1924 
Total Assets $18,307,514 
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Marine Dept.: NEW YORK CITY—John E. Hoffman, Mgr. 
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Chances the Merchant Takes 


Observation on the Results of Under-Insurance 


By Three Credit Managers 


E not only advocate liberal insur- 
ance protection but take the posi- 
tion of insisting upon it. We con- 
sider that the merchant who does 
not have insurance protection, especially 
if he has no outside assets, is a bad risk 
and we invariably decline to ship him, if 
his assets are made up principally of a 
stock of merchandise and book accounts. 


Fire comes unannounced. We can do 


much to reduce its likelihood, but we can 
never be certain of being able to keep out 
this destructive intruder. 


There occurs to me the case of a con- 
cern which entered business about 1912. 
lt was making good headway, but had 
failed to give proper attention to its in- 
surance. In the fall of 1922 the concern 
was carrying a stock of about $30,000. It 
had received all of its fall goods and was 


Sharing in the prosperity 
of the Nation 





N° one who puts his confidence in 

the growth and prosperity of the 
United States as a whole will be 
disappointed. 


The American Telephone and Tele: 
graph Company, in conjunction with 
its Associated Companies, offers a 
service, nation-wide in character, 
which has become a vital part of the 
machinery of modern business. It 


reaches every section of the country. 


eeee* Not dependent upon business condi- 
tions in any one locality, its business 
increases year after year, keeping 
pace with the nation’s growth. 


To invest in the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is to share in the growth and pros- 
perity of the nation. 


A. T. &T. stock pays 9% dividends. It can 
be purchased in the open market to yield 


over 7%. 


Write for further information. 
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making preparations for a big fall busi- 
ness, in anticipation of the record returns 
that had been made in its territory in the 
cotton crop. Without warning a fire 
broke out in the town and the customer's 
stock of merchandise and building were 
completely destroyed. On the stock of 
$30,000, and the building, worth probably 
$10,000, there was carried $6,000 insurance. 
From a successful, highly-rated, going 
concern, conceded to have a net worth 
conservatively estimated at at least $25, 
000, the owners became overnight insol- 
vent, and only through the efforts of 
their creditors were they able to continue 
business through a general extension coy- 
ering a period of about four years. Their 
grief came from not having a sufficient 
amount of insurance. They had thought, 
as many others do, that they would never 
have a fire. By trying to save a few dol- 
lars in insurance premium, they suffered 
a clear loss of $35,000, and as a concern, 
were reduced to a mere shadow of what 
they had built up in ten years. 


Another experience is that with a mer- 
chant who had a stock of merchandise of 
about $6,000, accounts and notes receiv- 
able about $5,000, and owed about $2,000, 
showing a net worth of about $9,000. He 
was thus a prosperous though small mer- 
chant. He carried no insurance. He had 
been in business ten years. In the middle 
of January we received word that his 
store and stock had been destroyed with 
a total loss. He had to go to his credi- 
tors and say that he could not pay them 
for the equity on which he had relied to 
care for obligations was in his stock ot 
merchandise. He had no outside assets. 
There was a small home which he has 
now mortgaged in an effort to get a little 
capital with which to make a new start 
in business, but he is so handicapped that 
he is recognized as a poor credit risk. 
And, the prospects of those who were his 
creditors at the time of the fire of re- 
ceiving their money are remote. 


I know another merchant whose stock 
was recently destroyed by fire. He car- 
ried fire insurance and wrote his creditors 
advising that he was insured and that pay- 
ment of the account would follow as soon 
as he had collected the insurance. Later 
the creditors were informed by a repre-~ 
sentative of the insurance company that 
there was some question as to his claim 
upon them because of his failure to con- 
duct his business according to the terms 
of the contract which contained the “Iron 
Safe Clause.” His failure to keep his 
records protected against fire meant that 

e did not have the basis of presenting 
a proof of loss. Such a case as this in- 
dicates that the credit man has not only 
the burden of seeing that there is adequate 
insurance but that the provisions of the 
policy are lived up to, so that if a fire 
comes the debtor will be in position to 
collect his insurance, pay his obligations 
and have means left with which to re- 
enter business. 


There is another concern with which 
we had been doing business for about 
twelve years. They had worked up 4 
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Will she float? 


OU would not shove off into deep water ina 
boat without first determining whether or 
not it is tight and sound. 

Similarly,a wise credit man does not base credit 
on insurance without first learning the nature 
and character of the company in which it is 
written. The mere fact that a debtor is insured is 
not in itself a sufficient guarantee upon which to 
base credit advances. 

Insurance in the Hartford means insurance in 
a company that has survived all conflagrations 
and that for more than a century has promptly 
paid every honest claim. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Companywritepra&ically every formof insurance except life 









Credit Managers 


and executives, $3,000 to $25,000 
seeking new connections will find 
our individual end confidential ser- 
vice an effective medium to make 
connections desired. Present and 
past associations undisturbed, Since 
1919 personally conducted by MR. 
JACOB PENN, the eminent em- 
ployment authority, known to lead- 
ing business men throughout Amer- 
ica. Not employment agency or 
digest service. Inquiries only s0- 
licited from persons with records of 






























successful and stability. 
JACOB PENN, INC., 305 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Standard Forms 


Save 
Time and Expense 


TRADE INQUIRY BLANKS 
Credit Interchange Information .- 
PROPERTY STATEMENTS 
Plain and Env-O-forms 
Env-o-forms carry automatic proof 
of transmission through the mails 


THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 
A Negotiable obligation 

































ENCLOSURE CARDS 
Courteous reminders of good 
business 

































HELP PLACE BUSINESS AND 
CREDIT ON A SOUND BASIS 
BY USE OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION’S STAND- 

ARD FORM 



















Recommended and furnished by the 





National Association of 
Credit Men 
41 Park Row New York City 


Send for samples 









Prices upon request 
















































Convention Proceedings 


NATIONAL AssocIATION oF CrepIT MEN, BurFato, 1924 
Generally conceded to be the best convention 
ever held by the Association. 
Complete with Addresses, Reports, 
Resolutions and Elections. 


APPENDIX -contains closeup view 
of Adjustment Bureaus and their 


82 x 11 
Office Stationery 


$1.25 per rm. (500 sheets) 


WILLIAM CHARLES CO. 
Gleason Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





splendid trade, doing an annual business 
of $100,000 on a stock of $25,000. There 
were total assets of $35,000 and debts of 
about $8,000 for merchandise not due. 
This concern owned no real estate and 
carried only $1,750 insurance because they 
claimed that the insurance rate was far 
too high. The insurance companies main- 
tained that the store, located as it was 
between two ftame structures, presented 
a serious hazard, and called for a cor- 
respondingly high rate. Fire came and, as 
is the usual result in cases of -this kind, 
this concern which had built up a pros- 

rous business could not pay its debts and 
is headed for the bankruptcy court, a to- 
tal loss to the owners and to their credi- 
tors except for the mere pittance of $1,- 
750 insurance. 


I could add to these experiences but let 
me give but one more. It was in June of 
this year. About the first of the year the 
customer submitted a financial statement 
showing a net worth of $32,000 in mer- 
chandise, bank stock, cash, etc. He was 
in splendid financial condition, enjoying 
sales of about $50,000 per annum on a 
stock of about $11,000. He carried but 
$3,000 insurance. Questioned as to the 
small amount of insurance, his answer was 
that he did not need to insure, that he 
never had had a fire, and never expected 
one. But, on June 24th, he was complete- 
ly burned out and his principal asset to- 
day is $3,000 insurance with debts of 
about $10,000. He is trying to re-estab- 
lish his business, but his task is a hard 
one because of lack of ready capital. 


The general rule should be emphasized 
by credit grantors to be careful that cus- 
tomers be amply protected by fire insur- 
ance, windstorm and other forms of in- 
surance. Enforcement of this rule would 
reduce losses and not only that, tend to 
develop better and stronger merchants. 


Robert L. Jordan 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
St. Louis, Mo. 










problems. Also complete list 
of committees for the 
year. 
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O UR experiences and observations long 

ago led us to resolve upon covering 
our business against every reasonable con- 
tingency. Our customers are many and 
widely scattered, and nearly every day 
brings us the story of some loss or un- 
fortunate vicissitude through which a 
customer is going and against which pro- 
vision might have been made by insur- 
ance. 


A customer has just come to us to buy 
an opening stock. A few months ago he 
suffered a severe fire loss against which 
he had carried no insurance, the reason, 
as he explained being that the rate was 
too high (8 per cent). Fortunately, this 
customer had outside resources with which 
to make a new start, notwithstanding the 
fact that $20,000 of his accumulation of 
— had been suddenly wiped out by fire. 

e is a man well along in years but full 
of determination and as his health is good 
he will come back. He promised, how- 
ever, that insurance would be carried to 
protect himself and creditors, despite the 
cost imposed because his property is in an 
unprotected community. 

Then there are contingencies other than 
fire that should suggest themselves par- 
ticularly in certain parts of the country. 
I recall the storm that hit a town on the 
Gulf Coast a few years ago. By it, mer- 
chants were crippled severely. I recall 
especially an old man who was about 
wiped out and had to settle for 20c on the 
dollar. He is coming back gradually but 
the experience he went through in that 
storm cost him many comforts that he 
might have enjoyed during his later years. 


He could have protected himself fully by 
insurance. 


J. H. Scales 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


[AM always surprised when I meet a 

manufacturer or merchant who feels 
that the carrying of adequate fire insur- 
ance protection is all the insuring he needs 
to protect his own interests and the in- 
terests of his creditors. 


There are, to my mind, at least three 
other forms of insurance which are 
worthy of careful consideration. If the 
enterprise comes within the scope of em- 
ployees compensation law, neglect to make 
provision for proper coverage may cause 
embarrassment to the concern, particular- 
ly if it be a rather small organization. 
In this case particularly, but in all cases 
it seems to me the officers or proprietor 
should not fail to be protected against the 
claims of the employee. 


Use and occupancy insurance is another 
form of insurance which, while not de- 
manding a high premium, gives an im- 
portant protection for the period between 
the visitation of the fire and the time 
when the merchant or manufacturer is 
able to resume business. The loss 
sustained by cessation of operations in 
that period might prove very disastrous. 

Then again there is the windstorm loss, 
which is a form of hazard against which 
a large loss may be provided at low cost. 
A study of wind storm losses as reported 
by insurance companies shows that no 
section of the country is free from this 
hazard. The records show that destruct- 
ive windstorms perform their havoc in 
the eastern as well as the western states, 
despite the fact that we are led to think 
of them as being confined largely to the 
middle west sections. 


Irving L. Jones 
international Heater Co: 
Utica, New York 
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United States Branch 
Head Office 114 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Charles H. Neely, Manager and Attorney 


Character, Capacity & Capital 


VERY credit is judged by the Character, 
Capacity and Capital of the applicant. 


Insurance should be purchased with the same 


The Ocean standards in mind. 


Writes 


“hie CHARACTER: The disinterested authority, Best’s 

redit : 

iiietainciiene Insurance Reports, says of the Ocean: “The Com- 
Health pany bears an excellent reputation as regards its loss 


Bungieny settlements. The investments are of high grade. Its 
Fidelity 
Steam Boiler 


Fly Wheel CAPACITY: With agents in all principal cities, 
Electrical Machinery 


Engin 
Pinon the Ocean holds a place among the first. 


Workmen's CAPITAL: 
Compensation 


Automobile STATEMENT 


ASSETS LIABILITIES | 


Railroad Bonds ......+..... $7,557,961.21 Reserves: 
Elevator State and Municipal Bonds .. »127.00 Unexpired Risks $5,807,521.84 - 
Government Bonds . Clai 7.905.757.84 
Liabilit Miscellaneous Bonds 2,596,600.00 laims oaerers 
y Railroad Stock 5,200.00 Commissions 504,479.90 
a ae ons 739,078.46 Taxes 317,360.16 
ortgage Loans on Rea : 
ol 284,750.00 Sundries 49,282.45 
Cash in Banks 683,788.0 : 
Interest Due and Accrued .. 209,283.21 Voluntary Reserve for 
All Other Assets 411,538.27 Contingencies 
Premiums in course of . s licy-hold oe 
calcite: 2,256,825.00 Surplus to Policy-holders 


$19,035,151.18 $19,035,151.18 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Credit Insurance Dept. H. Waldman, Supt. 


management is able.” 


and its underwriting operations all over the world, 
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Se 

700 Business men in St. Louis 
offer their aid and co-operation 
in the conservation of the assets 
of embarrassed debtors. These 
men have established a service 


that will reduce your bad debt 
waste in this territory. 












This SEFVICE provides for the in- 
vestigation of slow accounts by an 
expert. It creates a channel of cooper- 
ation between creditors in estates not 
in court. It keeps effective the Credi- 
tors Control of estates in bankruptcy 
by the election of a representative ot 
creditors as trustee. It reconstructs 
estates by aid and advice. These are 
but a few of the features of construc- 
tive credit aids available thru the 











Adjustment Bureau 
of the 
St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men 


Orvitte Livincston, Sec’t.-Mgr. 
510 Locust Sr., St. Louis, Mo. 
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= No Slipping off 


(Patented by Graham-Chisholm Company) = 


7 THE G-C LIGHTNING BINDER [ 
| | 


5 Fy sour Boo those little annoyances which tax the time and patience of §& 





LITHOGRAPHING - 


revere nrnrews 


MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY 


9-15 Murray Street, N. Y. 


Telephones: Barclay 5340-5343 
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Accurute Bookkeeping Machine Proof-Sheets Carried in Stock — A Saving To You! 


ENVELOPES 


Paper & Envelope Co., Inc. 
60 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Who Will Win Cash Prize 
for Article on Credit 
Office Technique? 


ATTENTION is called to the prize 

competition open to members: of the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
to students of the National Institute of 


Credit of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


Through the generosity of the Paint 
and Varnish Credit Club of New York 
City a fund of $375.50 has been turned 
over to the National Association of 
Credit Men from which fund each year 
$50.00 is to be awarded for the best 
article on Credit Office Practice and 
Technique, until the fund is exhausted. 

The Board of Judges having charge 
of the competition is made up of the 
subcommittee on Prizes and Honorary 
Degrees of the Supervisory Committee 
on Education of the National Institute 
of Credit. The members of the Board 
are: 

Chairman, David Golieb, Einstein 
Wolff & Co., New York; Dr. C. W. 
Gerstenberg, Professor of Finance, New 
York University, N. Y.; Professor L. I. 
MacQueen, Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration} University of Pitts- 


Mental Balance! 


For 
Flat-Bed 
and ; 
Cylinder : 
Bookkeeping + 
Machines 5 





your Bookkeeping Machine operator. This efficient, patented binder reduces 
operations to a minimum. Binder easily placed in and removed from rack. 
It is instantly and automatically cleared of posts which are a permanent part of 
the Binder and proper provision is made for off-setting of leavesif desired. Sheets 
easily and conveniently handled — truly a Lightning Binder — the best yet offered 
® to users of modern machine bookkeeping equipment.— Ask for Demonstration. 


: GRAHAM-CHISHOLM COMPANY, INc. 


= PRINTERS AND MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
ENGRAVING - 
BLANK BOOKS AND LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 
SPECIALISTS IN MACHINE BOOKKEEPING FORMS = 
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EMBOSSING 


: 


UPTOWN BRANCH STORE 5 
26 West 44th Street,N. Y. § 


Telephones: Vanderbilt 1140-1141 5 
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burgh; J. Victor Day, Smith-Patterson 
Co., Boston; Dr. F. B. Robinson, Dean 
of the School of Business & Civic Ad- 
ministration, College of the City of New 
York; George J. Clautice, Lyon, Conk- 
lin & Co. Baltimore; J. S. Thomas, 
Elliott-Lewis Electrical Co., Philadel- 
phia; Chas. N. Boulton, Crew-Levick 
Co., Philadelphia; Sec.-Treas. J. H. 
Tregoe, National Association of Credit 
Men; and Dr. John Whyte, Director of 
the National Institute of Credit. 


Conditions 


1. The competition is open to any 
one who handles credits for a house 
holding. a membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
or to any student in the National 
Institute of Credit. 


2. All papers shall be in the hands of 
Dr. John Whyte, 41 Park Row, New 
bg not later than December 1, 
1924. 


3. The Board of Judges have com- 
plete authority in awarding the 
prizes. This authority will include 
right to make such modifications in 
the competition as may be neces 
sary to its best conduct. 


4. The winning paper, and such others 
as the Board may select, may be 
published by the Association in the 
CrepiIT MoNTHLY or as a pamphlet 
or in any other way the Board may 
see fit. 


5. The exercise of privilege of publi- 
cation of the prize essay or other 
essays shall not preclude the use 
of the manuscript as a thesis for 
candidacy for an academic degree. 


Subjects 


1. Methods of handling orders and 
credit information for rapid check- 
ing. 

2. The use of the ratio of past dues 


to outstanding accounts in the con- 
trol of credits. 


3. Methods of 
tained in 
work. 


4. The interpretation of credit inter- 
change reports. 


showing results ob- 
collection and _ credit 


5. Credit ratio analysis and their use 
in determining credit risks. 


6. A description of a set of useful 
credit department forms. 


7. Has any improvement in the treat- 
ment of insolvent concerns been 
revealed in the statistics of the 
failures? 


8 A survey of 100 credit men indicat- 
ing the extent to which they use 
the several sources of information 
in credit granting. 


9. Methods of collecting accounts 
closely without loss of good will. 


10. How to keep down the bad debt 
loss without the sacrifice of desir- 
able business. 


11. How does credit insurance com- 
pare with other forms of insurance 
from the standpoint of necessity, 
desirability and cost? 


12. The routine of a modern credit and 
collection department. 


13 To what extent and how can a credit 
man delegate credit work? 
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° | Our Washington Service Bureau 
Pt will help You 


k- General Information a which is maintained by the Maryland 
Casualty Company through its Washington Service Bureau. This 
service is offered with the compliments of the Company, and 


PR Re Pe 


les includes: 
on- 
RULINGS of Internal Revenue Department; Federal Reserve 
‘. 5 Board; U. S. Treasurer or Comptroller; Interstate Commerce 
dit Commission, and Income Tax Bureau. 
OPINIONS rendered by the Department of Justice; 
er- DATA concerning Patents, Pensions and Copyrights; 
OPPORTUNITIES for Government construction and supply 
use contracts, openings of bids and awards of contracts; “— 
INFORMATION from the Departments of State, Interior, 
ful bor, Commerce, Post-Office,-or any other branch of the 
Government at Washington; 
. ALL OBTAINABLE INFORMATION from: any and all the 
the Federal eaaeentn, Bureaus, Commissions or Boards at Wash- 
ington specifically uested, will be furnished the public, 
whether aes of the mpany or not, without expense for this 
~at- ove and without a on, upon writing to MR. GEORGE 
use ROBEY, ATTORNEY-IN-CHARGE, MARYLAND CAS- 


ion UALTY COMPANY, WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU, 
OTIS BUILDING, 810 18th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ints 


e MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


- Baltimore, Maryland 
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ity, Casualty Surety 
and Insurance Bonds 
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The Higher Obligations of 
Insurance 


(Continued from page 7) 


dangered. The first of these obligations 
has been fulfilled; we are just awaken- 
ing to our liability as to the second. It 
is quite as essential that the insuring pub- 
lic be protected against wild-cat govern- 
ment as it is that this same public be pro- 
tected against the investment of insur- 
ance trust funds in wild-cat enterprises. 


The indemnity contract morally binds 
the insurer to carry out both of these 
implied duties. If he does not he is un- 
faithful to those who have placed reliance 
in him. The stability of the governmen- 
tal institutions which make the private 
ownership of land possible and profitable 
is. just as much a part of the security 
behind a farm mortgage as. is the ap- 
praisement of the land mortgaged in terms 
of dollars. The bonds of Russian indus- 
tries are valueless because the govern- 
ment which gave value to the property 
pledged has collapsed. The German mark 
is worth no more than the paper square 
which represents it because in that coun- 
try the only sovereignty is that exercised 
by a debt. And for the same reason Rus- 
sian pre-war insurance contracts are but 
a memory and those of Germany consist 
only of futile words. 

If we, therefore, desire that the insur- 
ance indentures of America be not vio- 
lated by the destruction or decay of the 
political and economic structure upon 
which they rest, the path of duty before 
us is quite plain. And I do not think that 
it can be successfully denied that any pro- 
cedure adopted by the custodians of the 
American insurance trust funds to avoid 
such a situation here, as exists abroad, is 
entirely compatible with the obligations 
these custodians have assumed under the 
contract of insurance, to protect, safe- 
guard and serve those who have put their 
faith in them. Such a duty may not be 
an obvious part of a contract entered into 
by a vendor of steel, a seller of grain, or 
the builder of a house. It is, however, 
in my opinion, the warp and woof of the 
insurance engagement, although unwrit- 
ten and unrecorded. 


MAINTAINING OUR FREE 
INSTITUTIONS 


‘I need not detail the character of the 
struggle in which the patriotic people of 


Transportation Hazards 





Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
HOME OFFICE: 111 William St, New York. 


Issues policies against 
Fire Marine Tornado Earthquake Flood Hail Explosio 


Also writes AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE against 
FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, Etc. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1923. 
Assets as of January Ist, 1924 
Capital -- 


JUST OUT! 
Membership List 
of the 
National Association of 
Credit Men 


For members only 
Price 50 cents, postpaid 
National Association of 

Credit Men 
41 Park Row, N. Y. 


this country are engaged to maintain anu 
to perpetuate our free institutions and tc 
preserve the economic stability of the na- 
tion. The recent strikes, the revolution- 
ary doctrines promulgated by certain self- 
serving labor charlatans, and the attacks 
on the integrity of the United States Su- 
preme Court, are only a few of the anti- 
democratic manifestations which’ confront 
us all. Many of those engagéd in the 
business of insurance in their private ca- 
pacities as citizens have deplored this sit- 
uation, butI doubt if many have examined 
it from the viewpoint of their positions 
as executors of the national insurance es- 
tate. At the first intimation of legislation 
directly affecting the enterprise in which 
we are jointly engaged, we jump into the 
arena with commendable vigor. What is 
transpiring, however, within our com- 
paratively narrow orbit is only a single 
phase of the wider world movement di- 
rected towards the return of monarchy 
under the guise of class absolutism, and 
the snuffing out of the.candle of indivi- 
dual achievement. 


State compensation insurance in Ohio 
is not nearly such a dangerous thrust at 
the heart of insurance as the ownership of 
the railroads and public utilities by the 
Federal and state governments would be. 
Discriminatory legislation is not nearly 
so important as a menace to our affairs 
as is the general attack being made on the 
capitalistic system. Tax troubles may be 
minimized when compared to the far 
greater danger involved in the proposal 
that the Federal Supreme Court be shorn 
of its power to declare acts of Congress 
in violation of the Constitution. 

The time has come for the insurance 
interests of America to unite and fight 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


- $52,893,275.43 
-  3,500,000.00 
-  19,192,715.02 
-  33,700,560.41 


J. D. Lester, Vice-President 
. L. Lindsay, 
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for the protection of the millions who 
have trusted them. The time has come 
for the insurance interests of America to 
stand as a barrier between these millions 
together with the billions of property 


~which they have acquired and which in- 


surance protects, and the rising tide of 
reactionary and destructive economic 
theory. The time has come for the in- 
surance interests of America to make the 
struggle to maintain the stability of truly 
representative democracy their struggle, 
and the contest to preserve personal and 
property rights as guaranteed by the con- 
Stitution, their contest. 

The time has come to construe the in- 
surance contract as a pledge for the de- 
fense of civilization. If this contract 
means anything it means that the trustees 
under it must carry out all of its implied 
warranties with loyal zeal. The issues are 
precise and clearly defined. There is no 
evading the obligation if we would fulfill 
in ample measure the liabilities which we 
have assumed. 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ INVESTMENTS 
THREATENED 


To make a start in this direction I 
think it perfectly proper and feasible for 
the custodians of these great national 
trust funds to enlist the active aid of 
their agents and representatives every- 
where, to further every legitimate move- 
ment, political or social, which has as its 
aim the preservation of democratic ideals, 
to oppose every suggestion for the social- 
ization of any business or industry and 
to be a miltant force in every fight to 
save the Constitution of the United 
States from spoilation at the hands ot 
the enemies of individual liberties and 
the would-be destroyers of private rights 
in property. The owners of insurance 
contracts—the policy-holders—should be 
aroused to the danger which threatens 
their investments, their properties and 
their future success. The calm compla- 
cency of this class in the face of the in- 
vasion of destructive doctrines must be 
eliminated. The people need to be told 
frankly and openly the necessary conse- 
quences if insurance is destroyed as a pri- 
vately conducted enterprise and if the 
great funds which have been accumulated 
for the protection of the public are seized 
by the political mercenaries of the day. 
It may seem strange that this situation 
is not generally understood, but we are 
confronted by a fact and not a theory 
and it is our duty to enlighten, guide cor- 
rectly and educate the public mind in 
every possible way. And once the in- 
surer atid the assured have joined hands 
to oust from our midst the sickly senti- 
mentalism, the mushy altruism and the in- 
sidious inoculations of the Marxian 
philosophy of terror and of hate, the 
agitators will have to run for cover. And 
the hope of such a union of interests 1s 
not composed of “such stuff as dreams are 
made on.” There is nothing impractical 
or impossible in such an organization. The 
vast American Agency system is ready to 
co-operate, once the necessity is made ap- 
parent, and its influence extends directly 
into every nook and corner of the land. 
The press of the nation is sound to the 
core. Public opinion may be indifferent, 
but can be reached and aroused. All that 
is required is a call to arms, which im- 
plies leadership. 

In an address at the Fourth Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Congress on March 
22nd last, President Haley Fiske of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
pointed out the danger to all insurance 
from the present situation when he urged 
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the agents present to carry this message 
to the people: 


“Tell the people that if the demagogues 
in Washington and in the State legis- 
latures do anythin to decrease the 
earning power of the railroads of the 
country or of the real estate securities 
they are endangering the value of life 
policies. Then there will be a different 
attitude on the part of the legislators. 
Anythin that impairs the earning 
power of the life companies will have an 
adverse effect on the value of life in- 
surance policies.” 


The same words might just as well be 
used in reference to fire and casualty in- 
surance policies. 


We can, I think proceed with the work 
of giving full force and effect to all of 
the warranties in the insurance contract, 
expressed or implied, frankly and in the 
open, and if we preach the gospel of 
sanity in thing~ cconomic and things 
poutical, if we point out the perils of 
state confiscation and if we appraise the 
investors in insurance generally of the 
hazards of the anti-capitalistic movement, 
our efforts will be well worth while. The 
people need leaders and organization to 
overcome the compact forces of those who 
aim to destroy our institutions, and the 
business of insurance owes it to those 
who have invested in it and who rely 
upon it, to take a part of the burden of 
this leadership. No other kind of busi- 
ness has attracted such a diversified class 
of investors. They are to be found in 
every nook and corner of the country, in 
every political alignment, in every social 
order. If once aroused, and their efforts 
directed in the proper paths, they could 
sweep aside the haughty disciples of 
radicalism with a single stroke. 


Such a movement may be slow of reali- 
zation but we owe it to those who have 
trusted us to do our full duty to bring 
about such an achievement. We are too 
prone to talk among ourselves about such 
things. What is needed is an invasion 
of the highways and byways of Ameri- 


can life. Preaching to each other will 
accomplish little. We must preach to the 
multitude. 





: Little Mr. Two Per Cent. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


regularly, could make two per cent. on 
each of those 18 periods by anticipating 
the regular terms of the seller by 20 days. 


Therefore Mr. Two Per Cent., having 
risen to the full height of his actual 
worth and dignity, hurled the following 
question at Mr. Buyer: ‘ 


“Where can you make money faster? 
And why is the cash discount not fair, 
even though it involves. a severe penalty 
on my boss, Mr. Seller?” Rushing on, 
without waiting for the answer, Mr. 
Two Per Cent. ended his indictment by 
cautioning Mr. Buyer as follows: 


“If you overlook the cash discount, you 
are ignoring a large source of profit. 
Moreover, if you insist upon deducting the 
discount at a later date, you are as guilty 
of a violation of the implied terms of the 
contract as Mr. Seller would be if he 
substituted quality, or raised the price 
after the order was taken.” 


DEALERS MUST EDUCATE 
BUYERS TO REAL VALUE 
OF DISCOUNT 


Now these facts are obvious to any 
credit man. So obvious that we have shut 
our eyes more and more to the gradual 
encroachments against the discount plan. 
Mr. Two Per Cent. has been preyed upon 





until he is all out of proportion. This 
is entirely our fault for what is obvious 
to ourselves is not necessarily obvious to 
our customers. They may not have seen 
cash discounts in their trud light. 


Like Mr. Two Per Cent, we must fell 
them. For only as the dealer is educated 
to the real worth of the two per cent.— 


ten days plan will he become more re- 
sponsive. 


And that is exactly what The Upson 
Company has tried to do by issuing to its 
dealers a little pamphlet entitled “The 
Square Deal Means Both Parties.” 


This pamphlet goes into detailed anal- 
ysis of the situation, and step by step 
attempts to help unconscious violators to a 
better understanding of the principles of 
economics involved in the discount plan. 


The following is an extract from our 
pamphlet : 


PRICES ARE BASED ON THE FRE- 
QUENCY OF MONEY TURNOVER 


The business of the world is founded 
upon the turnover of capital. 


And since money is a commodity. it 
must be figured as closely as the turn- 
— of merchandise or the price of 
abor. 


If the cash discount does not increase 
the turnover of money, there is no 
incentive for it. It would be necessary 
however for every buyer—you or us—to 
have a much larger working capital. 


This would necessarily be secured 
through a greater investment in business 
if a partnership—through the issuance 
of more Capital stock of a corporation— 
or by obtaining bank loans, which must 
carry an overhead or burden, in the 
form of interest. 


By adopting terms of 2% for cash 10 
days from date of invoice, which allows 
the dealer a rate of 36% per annum for 
anticipating the maturity date of 30 
days, the Upson Company is enabled to 
figure ar an average turnover of 
money every 20 days in its Accounts Re- 
ceivable. 

Using this rate of turnover as a 
basis, our manufacturing costs are fig- 
ured upon the employment of a definite 
amount of money to cover outstanding 
accounts. The turnover being fairly 
rapid, our charge for capital invested in 
sales is comparatively Small. In other 
words, we are not obliged to load our 
selling prices with a heavy burden 
charge for invested capital in Accounts 
Receivable. This is done in some in- 
dustries where accounts are carried 
three, four, and even six months. 


You can see how this is if you apply 
the statement to your own business. If 
all your sales were based upon the pay- 
ment of accounts in twelve months, it 
would cost you more to carry on your 
business than it would if your accounts 
— paid on an average of every 20 

ays. 


Consequently your selling prices would 
have to be higher in order to net you a 
return on your invested capital. 


TERMS OF 2% ON ARRIVAL OF CAR 
NECESSARILY MEAN INCREASED 
CosT TO DEALER 


Some buyers however seem to fee) that 
they can take any terms they want. 


When an order is placed, the implied 
understanding is that the goods are sold 
under the seller’s terms and not under 
some unexpressed terms the buyer may 
have in his mind. 


If the seller's terms are tacitly ac- 
cepted, the buyer should live up to them 


WARNING! 
Members having had expe- 
rience with the Legal & 
Commercial Directory, Inc., 


or its representative, Rich- 
ard Van Buren, with offices 
in Montreal, Canada, are 
requested to write to the 
National Office. 
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and should not later make an excuse 
that the rules of his association provide 
for the payment of the invoices on terms 
of 2% from date of arrival of car,—or 
some other “what-not” excuse, 


Associations are splendid instituti 
We believe in them! They can do—anll 


are doing—a great and valuabl 
Mg & able trade 


But nevertheless in justice to the two 
parties directly involved in any trans- 
action, the association comes in as a 
party of the third part. 


For the Upson Company to make terms 
of 2% on arrival of car would mean the 
employment of several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars additional capital. This 
additional capital would necessitate an 
increase in the price of Upson Board of 
at least fifty cents per thousand square 
feet in order to cover the use of that ad- 
ditional capital. 


Any manufacturer, jobber or dealer 
who makes such terms must either rob 
the quality of his product or increase his 
selling price—otherwise he convicts him- 
self of profiteering. 


Moreover, a discount “upon arrival of 
car” would throw an unfair burden upon 
the seller since he cannot control the 
railroads—would not know absolutely 
when the car arrived—and would be 
furnishing working capital to the buyer. 
Such terms absolutely nullify the original 
purpose of the cash discount, because the 
profit of any modern manufacturer is 
ae on quick turnover of bulk produc- 

on, 


The average profit of the manufacturer 
in fact_is only about one-fifth, accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce figures, 
as much as that of the retail dealer. The 
manufacturer therefore cannot afford to 
assume indefinite terms of aepesen’ un- 
less he re-arranges his selling prices 
to cover the longer time of payment. 
And surely the buyer can well afford to 
pay the invoice of the seller when he is 
allowed a discount of 2% for cash 10 
days, or 36% per annum for the use of 
his money. 


And just as surely, the average dealer 
does not want the manufacturer to in- 
crease his selling price in order to cover 
the cost of additional capital necessary 
with longer terms, for the turnover of 
the dealer is largely governed by the 
comparative lowness of price of the 
commodity. 


It is hardly fair arbitrarily to take 
longer terms than those under which 
order was sold. 


In paying an account 20 days after 
date of invoice when the terms of the 
seller are 20 days, it is equivalent to un- 
justly demanding an allowance, for in 
this case the buyer is insisting upon 
something to which he is not entitled. 


For example, if the seller has a mil- 
lion dollars in outstanding accounts upon 
which he grants a discount of 2% for 
cash 10 days, he is offering $20,000 to 
buyers for anticipation of the 30 day net 
maturity date. 


If those buyers take ten additional 
days they are cutting down the turnover 
of the money that belongs to the seller 
and making him sacrifice $10,000. In 
other words, they are holding up the 


seller for $10,000, to which they are not 


entitled. 


It would be just as fair for the seller 
to cut his quality to the,same éxtent 
without notice to the buyer. 


Is such an educational service worth 
while, and does it pay? It is and it does. 
If we didn’t believe in co-operation and 
cervice we wouldn’t be in business. And 
at the same time it would be pharisaical to 
preach co-operation unless we dealt on its 
two-fold function in making it applicable 
to every trend and theory of our business 
and without apology. Ours is not a weak- 
kneed policy. 


Greater responsibility means greater 
regard for the little things, and it is the 
little things in business that make or break 
the manufacturer or merchant—the rela- 
tions which may exist between them—and 
the volume of business which they may do. 


This is not a platitude. It is an ed- 
ucational problem which without let up 
and relentlessly must be carried on- 
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has stood the test of 

time! 142 years of 
successful business 
operation. World wide 
interests. Absolute 
security. Excellent 
service and facilities. 
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A Game of Solitaire 
(Continued from page 15) 


reccver sufficiently to carry on the busi- 
ness, nor for that matter give it any 
thought. With this verdict in mind, 
young Slayton took supreme control with 
a determination to cast aside the 
barriers at once and over night expand 
the business to conform with his dreams. 
He gloried in this opportunity, exult- 
ing in the fact that without consultation 
he could carry out his own program. 
Inwardly he hoped his father would 
linger at least two years in order to see 
the results of his son’s capacity to har- 
vest two crops where before but one 
would grow. 

The house of Slayton boomed. In 
a year Junior’s dream seemed to be 
coming true. But, incidentally, the 


company’s surplus had been reduced to 
zero! 


“Next year,” he had said to Nancy, 
“we will marry. You will be the wife 
of the most prosperous Jobber in the 
state.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” she laughed. 
“What if the bank refuses that loan for 
your new addition?” And then she 
grew serious: “Really, Junior, don’t 
you feel awfully young to carry on so 
fast, and without some older man’s ad- 
vice?” 

Silas shook his head. 


“Not at all. Father built up the busi- 
ness by personal energy. But one man 
can go just so far. I’m getting an 
organization and I can’t go too fast to 
suit anybody. Gee, Nancy, things are 
booming, I tell you!” 


A RUDE AWAKENING 


Disappointment often leaps at one 
unawares. To Junior’s dream there 
came the first rude awakening when 
banker Farrell, a life-long friend, re- 
fused a loan. 


“Too fast, too fast, young man!” he 
exclaimed after listening to the figst 
bitter and impulsive outburst. “If your 
father made the mistake of doing it all 
alone, he was at least conservative. 
Often, I told him that he must cut his 
profits a little to spend on building up 
and educating others to take over his 
job. But if he failed in that, surely 
you are going to fail worse by too 
rapid progress. Build up slowly, build 
up slowly! Prosperity always has a 
day of reckoning. You have used up 
all the company surplus. Take a year 
or two now to work out present plans 
before you add a sky-scraper to your 
building.” 

Silas Junior left'in a rage. 
fool a banker could be! 


Temptation is the greatest salesman. 
Advance agents by some curious radio 
or telepathy process seem able to pry 
into remote places at most appropriate 
times. And temptation came to Silas 


Jr. in the way of a business card an- 
nouncing 


What a 





SPRUCE STREET 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


J. L. STOCKDALE 
Credit and Loan Specialist 





If others had found irresistible Stock- 
dale’s magnificant flow of eloquence, it 
is not to be wondered that Junior dis- 
covered in this salesman exactly the 
man of destiny he was looking for. 

“Do you need more capital?” The 
question seemed to leap at him not 
only from lips but from the steel gray 
eyes which silently bored into his 
secret. 

Did he need money! Could he ever 
need it more, with ambition tugging at 
his heart strings until the days follow- 
ing Farrell’s turndown seemed like years 
of restless suspense? 

And thus forgetting the inborn in- 
stinct of a trader, he cast caution to the 
winds and drew Stockdale to his heart. 


A LOAN OF $100,000 


The evening sun was running a crim- 
son barrier behind the river when finally 
they left the hotel where negotiations 
for a $100,000 loan had been completed. 

It was Stockdale who, as they crossed 
the bridge, pointed to the dazzling re- 
flection on the water. 

“A river of gold,” he said. “It is 
significant that we see it at just this 
happy moment. For after all, speaking 
in synonyms, the Spruce Street Finance 
Corporation is the sunshine which, bear- 
ing down on the sluggish stream of an 
under capitalized business, soons turns it 
to a river of gold!” 


It was a pretty picture, reflective of 
the artist’s touch in selling. At the 
station, Stockdale and Slayton, Jr., but 
one-day acquaintances, parted like 
brothers. 

When the spell of the man had left 
him, young Slayton had more time to 
analyze the plan of financing to which 
he had agreed and for which he had 
signed the contract. 

The Spruce Street Finance Corporation, 
it turned out later, had made a complete 
survey of the House of Slayton, hav- 
ing previously approached Silas Sr. But 
after several weeks of negotiation they 
had received a flat turndown and tem- 
porarily dropped the matter. This was 
unknown to Junior, who inwardly 
marveled at their knowledge of his busi- 
ness. 

Stockdale, in behalf of his company, 
had offered to buy the entire accounts 
receivable, amounting to $62,000. These 
accounts, purchased under the non- 
notification plan, immediately paid 80 
per cent. of their face value or in round 
numbers $50,000. This initial loan bore 
a basic interest rate of 6 per cent. and 
on top of this 1/30 of 1 per cent. per 
diem for each account receivable until 
the customer’s check was received and 
sent to the finance corporation, thus 
relieving the loan obligation to the ex- 
tent of the check’s face amount, and 
allowing to the House of Slayton a re- 
turn amount covering the 20 per cent. 
retained in the original agreement. 

Young Slayton took out his pencil, 
whittled the point and began to figure: 
“Six per cent. for the original loan, one 


per cent. per month for the accounts 
receivable.” 


- EXPENSIVE CAPITAL 


“Whew!” he whistled, “that’s more 
than I anticipated. With an initial fee 
of $5.00 per five-thousand, and the 
agreement to pay auditor’s expenses, 
this is going to run about 20 per cent. 
per year for my money.” 
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He comforted himself, however, in 
Stockdale’s pet arguments that. it takes 
money to make money, and th#f often 
a bond sale must be swung at 80. 


There was another phase of the situa- 
tion which in his present reflective 
mood gave even greater cause for grave 
consideration. His thought turned to 
the second part of their negotiation; 
$50,000 on accounts receivable and the 
other $50,000 brought a first mortgage 
on the entire plant,—a 6 per cent. mort- 
gage payable in eighteen months. This 
short term obligation had been the chief 
stumbling block in their conversation; 
but Stockdale had assured Junior that 
such a mortgage was constantly re- 
newed and was not the slightest bar to 
a mutual protection. 


But with Stockdale gone, Junior 
found slight comfort in his meditation. 
He regretted his anger toward Farrell 
and now wished he had consulted him 
before actually signing the contract. But 
the die was cast. It was up to him to 
prove his ability to swing a little busi- 
ness into a big business with the proper 
financial resources under his control. 


He must now arrange to bank in 
Kansas City for Farrell must not know 
that the House of Slayton had mort- 
gaged a $400,000 asset for a $100,000 
loan. 


* * * * * 


The year had gone. The eighteen 
months’ period of the loan was ap- 
proaching. The House of Slayton boasted 
another floor and a new roof topping 
the great electric sign. For six months, 
the recently created organization had 
found itself unable to cope with the 
flood of business which came in the 
front door and was shipped out the 
back door. 


And then came a wheat panic. Junior 
watched the business world tremble. 


“Boys,” he said, “grit your teeth and 
work a little harder.” 


During these days of strain, Nancy 
saw but little of him. He was too 
much concerned watching the pendulum 
sweep toward August first, and won- 
dering where the $50,000 would come 
from to pay off his mortgage. A letter 
from the Spruce Street Finance Corpora- 
tion had told him: 


“We are not satisfied with your 
present showing, and unless there is 
great improvement in the next few 
months shall regret our inability to 
renew the loan.” 


But he only shook his head and replied 
that Stockdale had promised and he 
would anticipate adherence to that 
pledge. And then he was duly in- 
formed that Stockdale, too prone to 
overstep his authority, was no longer 
employed by their house. The loan 
would be called August first. 


July 20th—and the Slayton’s home 
grew quiet—like still meadows at sun- 
set. In the distance the soft intoning 
of a church bell, the faint bark of a 
dog where sheep turned into the dusty 
lane, the mystic tinkle of a brook along 
smooth, age-old boulders, the moon on 
the cool breath of a night mist drifting 
through fields of clover, the whispering 
of eventide in pine trees, the sob of 
loneliness where the deep darkness of 
a thicket drew nature close to herself. 
And in that still house Junior looked 
down at the quiet father. The seniors 
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It is much the same way in settling insolvent estates. 
: There are a number of ways of making a settlement, 
1 - through any number of people. But an Adjustment 
Bureau is the most satisfactory because it is especially 
prepared for such work. It has back of it, all the 
machinery of the National Association of Credit Men. 
Through an Adjustment Bureau the creditors control 
the situation and have as their representative a trained 
man whose sole work is the guarding of all creditors’ 
interests. 
Get complete information about Adjustment Bureau saree at 


Service. Write C. H. Woodworth, Manager, National 


Adjustment Bureaus. C. H. Woodworth, Mgr., National Adjustment 


Bureau, National Association of Credit Men 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Kindly mail me literature explaining the 
complete service offered by you. 


: ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
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battle was cover: the Junior’s but just 
begun. 


LICKED! 


It was the evening of the day after 
the funeral. Junior was alone in the 
house Watciing the flood tide slowly 
reaching up to suck him down, taking 
all he had loved in the days of his 
youth and his ambition; first his father 
—and now the business. He could see 
no alternative. He had cut himself 
free from his local banker. He had 
played his own game. There was no 
way to raise $50,000. He was licked. 
He had not even told Nancy, for he 
would be man enough not to whimper. 

The desolation of the house was un- 
bearable. He turned to go. Nancy 
stood at the door. The gold of her 
hair shone brilliant under the soft hall 
light. It was the only gold he now 
wanted to. claim. But that, too, 
seemed beyond his reach. 

During the sickness of his father, she 
had been the old man’s constant com- 
panion. Now she held out to Junior 
a letter. 

“Your father,” she said, “asked me 
to give this to you.” 

He took it. The hand writing was 
still firm and strong. It was a message 
from a father to his son whom he had 
loved better than his business, but could 
not in the days of his infirmity advise 
or control. Junior read: 


My dear Boy: 


I am gone. But those last few 
hours of my life are here; vividly 
here in these lines I leave for you. 

I know what you think about me. 
Yes, it is true. I have played too 
much the game of solitaire, un- 
afraid, alone, but lonely. 

You will forgive me when I tell 
you why. My boy, you never knew 
your mother, never but for one min- 
ute felt those warm arms which 
held you so closely. I can see it 
yet, back through the undimmed 
memory of those thirty years. We 
were alone—just the three of us— 
when she pressed you close and 
gave all of her last little strength 
to that one caress. 

And now, son, do you understand 
why I played the mad game of 
business as a game of solitaire—to 
forget—always forget with an 
energy that demanded I do all 
things alone, myself. 

Twenty years ago a friend came. 
He knew my problem. He knew 
my struggle. He knew that I would 
build up a business, and that with- 
out me it would fail because I had 
not trained others to carry on. _And 
he persuaded me to take out busi- 
ness insurance for the company so 
that others could have a proper 
capital to tide over until ‘they ob- 
tained a foothold, or at least to 
pay off all my debtors and leave no 
stigma on my good name. 

This friend was Farrell now at 


the bank. He alone carries my 
secret. In his hands is a $50,000 
policy. I have paid the premium. 


But the business alone can accept 
its benefits. 

Farrell has watched you these two 
years of my incapacity. He is the 
sole judge of your ability. If in 
his able opinion you are adapted 
to carry on, the business will not be 
liquidated. 

My boy, I believe in your ability 
to conquer. This insurance I leave 





the business is my testimony to your 
lifework. Go slow—go slow— 
build up your organization—make 
the House of Slayton a great in- 
stitution. Do not play the game of 
solitaire—either my way or your 
way. 


Goodbye—my dear boy—God 
bless you. 
Father. 
“God bless you—Father.” He read 


that prayer again, and turned the letter 
over with trembling fingers. He was 
not conscious of Nancy sitting beside 
him. The revelation completely swept 
him away from that moment of revul- 
sion and pain which had come when he 
realized that everything was lost to 
him. 

In the hush of the room, he felt the 
presence of those who leaving him were 
yet revealed to’ him with a closeness 
never before attained—the man of sor- 
row, working his way through a loncly 
cave to the sunlight of understanding— 
unafraid and tireless in his great ener.y. 

Distinctly there came a picture to 
his mind,—a picture of his father sign- 
ing. the insurance policy as so often he 
had seen him sign other important 
documents. He knew he must have 
pondered over his decision——lead cn 
by the keen analysis of Farrell who 
alone understood his motives and tem- 
perament,—pondering, pen in hand, 
thinking ahead, thinking years in ad- 
vance of the boy then ten years cld— 
the boy who must control the business 
and master it by his own initative, the 
boy untutored, untazght but protected 


Former Secretary of Boise 
Association of Credit Men 
Now Chief Justice of Idaho 





Cuartes P. McCartuy 


REDIT men will be interested to learn 

that the former secretary and counsel 
of the Boise Association of Credit Men, 
Charles P. McCarthy, has become Chief 
Justice of Idaho. 

Judge McCarthy’s record, in outline, is 
as follows: Born, 1881, Boston, Mass. 
Education: public schools of Chelsea, 
Mass.; B.A. Harvard College, 1902; 
LL.B., Harvard Law School, 1904. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in Massachusetts. 

Went to Boise, Idaho, 1905; began 
practice in the office of Hon. Wm. E. 
Borah, now senior Senator from Idaho; 
first secretary of the Boise Association 
of Credit Men, 1907-08; attorney of Boise 
Association, 1907-12: Prosecuting Attor- 
ney, Ada County, Idaho, 1908-12; District 
Judge, Third Judicial District of Idaho, 
1912-20; Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Idaho, 1920-24; Chief Justice, 1924. 
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by insurance against the mistakes he 
would so inevitably make with the im. 
pulsiveness of his youth. 

“I'll do it!” Junior could he: that 
d-minating call of his father which pre. 
ceded every important decision. 

“T’'ll do it!” and the policy was signed, 
And now that business insurance Was 
the only and last line of defense to 
save the House of Slayton. 

“Goodbye—my dear boy.” = Junior's 
eyes were blind with tears. He reached 
out into the darknes before him. He 
had not merely read those words: he 
heard tlem,—the call of strengtn <ad 
eonhide.ce. 

Junior turied his head on the arm 
of the couch. For the first time, he 
sobbed. Life had drawn back the cur- 
tain. He saw the true vision of a man 
wh? could not conqus* his tres ut, bint 
had imade adequate preparation for his 
future. What a friend Junior had in 
Farrell! How little he had appreciated 
him. Each one, father and son, had played 
the game of solitaire in his own way. 
Now, Junior, with a conservative steady 
hand, would create a business that would 
go on, not a business that would merely 
take advantage of a moment of pros- 
perity. 

Junior threw back his head. His eyes 


were clear again as he explained all to 
Nancy. 


“Surely,” he concluded, “if twenty 
years ago Farrell had the foresight and 
salesmanship to get father to accept that 
policy, he is the man for me to tie up to. 
Think of it, insurance so far reaching as 
to save an entire organization! Farrell 
will see it that way and give me another 
chance. I’ve been a _ fool—haven’t |, 
Nancy?” 

She shook her head and smiled gravely 


“A business man needs his banker, 
needs his insurance, but above all doesn’t 
he also need——” 


“Hush, Nancy,” he interrupted, “just 
watch me convince old Farrell that | 
have the capacity. We mustn’t liquidate 
—and then the wedding can’t be too soon 
to suit me. In that, too, I am through 
with the game of solitaire.” 





Collections Improving 


N improvement in collections through- 

out the entire country during the fall 
and winter was indicated by a symposium 
of those who attend the annual meeting of 
the Officers and Directors of the National 
Assocation of Credit Men at Atlantic 
City, September 15-20. Greatly improved 
conditions in the agricultural sections, per- 
mitting farmers to liquidate their debts, 
are also indicated. 


With the exception of two, all of those 
reporting look for a turther improvement 
in the fall and winter months. 


The representatives from the Central 
West, Southwest and Northwest are en- 
couraged by the advances in prices of ag- 
ricultural products, which will permit 
many farmers to liquidate their unse- 
cured debts and to reduce considerably 
their secured indebtedness. They will 
also supply a large number with a moder- 
ate surplus for expenditures beyond their 
immediate needs. 


“There is thus a basis for new supplies 
credit, both to the farmer and to the re- 
tailers in farming sections,” commented 
Executive Manager Tregoe. “Larger or- 
ders and more forward buying may there- 
fore be expected by jobbers and manufac- 
turers.” 
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Applied business finance 
Budgetary control 

Commercial banking 2v 
Controlling the finance of a business J. O. McKinsey 
Cost accounting fundamentals 


Financial and operating ratios in 
management 


Financial history of the United States D. R. Dewey 
Financial organization of society H.G. Monlton 
Foreign exchange explained F. Escher 
Fundamentals of accounting 
Investment analysis 

Jordan: on investments 

Life insurance 

Making use of a bank 
Money Foster & Catching 
Property insurance 


Advertising, its principles and practice 


Advertising for the retailer 
Advertising handbook S. R. Hall 
Economics of retailing 
Export merchandising 
Human side of retail selling R. Leigh 
Market analysis, ‘ts principles and 


Marketing, its problems and methods C.S. Duncan 
Mind of the buyer; a psychology of 


Modern sales management 
Motor transportation of merchandise 


Practical exporting 
Principles of advertising D. Starch 
Principles of marketing 

Principles of salesmanship 
Principles of transportation 


R.J 
Th d practice of international 
mamas - A. J. Wolfe Romance of Commerce 
A.T 


Window and store display . Fisher Theory of consumption 
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The Business Library 


A Library of 100 Books for Executives, Suggested by - 


John Cotton Dana 
Librarian, The Public Library of Newark, New Jersey - 


the CrepiIt MonrTHLy is fortunate in being 

able to print below a specially prepared list of 
100 books which constitute a well balanced library 
for the use of business executives and their subor- 
dinates. It is a reading list: it contains no books 
of the reference or hand-book type. 

In the library world Mr. Dana and the Public 
Library of Newark New Jersey, hold a position 
of eminence. The Business Branch at 15 Beaver 
Street, Newark, under the direction of Miss Lirda 
H. Morley, has become the model for many other 
similar etiorts to serve the business community. 
This branch was established seventeen years ago. 

Library maintenance by business concerns, and 
business libraries built up by individual executives, 
have their own characteristics. An electrical manu- 
facturing corporation, for example, would naturally 


Tite BUSINESS LIBRARY department of 


Accounting, Banking, Finance 


E. E. Lincoln American office 


J. O. McKinsey 
W. H. Kniffen s ‘ 
Business English 


L. T. Konopak Business law 
Chain stores 


ment 


W. M. Cole How we think 


W. E. Lagerquist 
D. F. Jordan 

S. S. Huebner : 

J. A. Fitzgerald Merchant’s manual 


S. S. Huebner 
Advertising, Marketing, Selling 


Tipper, Hollingsworth, Hotchkiss and Parsons 
L. D. Herrold 


P. H. Nystrom 
W. F. Wyman 


methods P. White 


selling H. D. Kitson 


J. G. Frederick 
Business geography 


and passengers P. White 


F. E. Clark 
H. Whitehead 
&. ohnson 


Business and Industrial Management 
Accounting, theory and practice 3v R.B. Kester Administration of industrial enterprises E. D. Jones 


Applied personnel procedure 
Approach to business problems 


J. H. Bliss Corporation procedure 
Developing executive ability 
Financial organization and manage- 


Industrial control, the application to in- 
dustry of direction, control and light F. M. Lawson 
Influencing men in business 


Personnel management 
Principles of business 
Printing for the business man J. Thorp Bank credit and agriculture 1. Wright 
Purchasing principles and practices J. C. Dinsmore Banker’s credit manual A. Wall 
Retail selling and store management P.H.Nystrom = Banking and credit 
Risk and risk bearing 

Technique of executive control 


Waste in industry Committee on elimination of Colsolidated statements for holding com- 
waste in industry of the fed- 
erated engineering societies 


Business Correspondence 
Advanced business correspondence 


Handbook of business correspondence R. S. Hall Baestive’ collection’ tettice 
Language for men of affairs 


Economics, General and_ Business 


City growth and values 
B. O. Hough Economics for the general reader H. Clay 
Industrial history of the United States 


Principles of economics 
Profits, wages and prices D. Friday Mercantile credits 
Purchasing power of money I. Fisher New collection methods 


emphasize engineering subjects. The individual 
taste of a business man governs the choice of his 
own literary tools of trade. 

Miss Morley, in transmitting this list to the 
CrepDiT MonTHLY, calls attention to the fact that a 
generous number of books on this list is devoted 
to credit. It may be noted however that other lists 
of business books often underestimate credit, which 
is “the very atmosphere of modern business.” 

Some business executives may have found books 
not on this list of great assistance to them. Others 
may consider certain books here listed unworthy 
of being included. Librarians in charge of libraries 
maintained by industrial corporations will also have 
valuable suggestions to make. The CRrepiT 
MonTHLY will welcome suggested additions to and 
subtractions from the list. 

JoHN WuyTE. 


; Forecasting 
J.W.Schulze Business cycles and unemployment 


F. E. Weakly 

A. W. Shaw including an investigation made under 

E. H. Lewis 

T. Conyngton 
Hayward & White 
T. Conyngton 

E. B. Gowin 


Research. 
Business forecasting 
Business research and statistics 
Business statistics 
Charts and graphs 
Chas. W. Gerstenberg Graphic charts in business; how to 
J. Dewey make and use them 
The problem of business forecasting 


Foster, Albert J. Hettinger, Jr. 
W. D. Scott Credit 


Hahn & White American commercial credits W. Ward 
Scott & Clothier analytical credits A. Wall 
C. A. Phillips 


C. E. Gerstenberg Bank credit 


C.O.Hardy Commercial paper, acceptances and the 
E. H. Schell analysis of credit statements 


pany and subsidiaries 
Constructive collecting 
Credits and collections 
Credits and collections 
Hotchkiss & Kilduff? Credits and collections 


J. M. Clapp Export credits and collections 


E. Huntington Financial engineering 
S.L.McMichaet Financing exports and imports 
Installment sales and collections 
Legal aspects of credit 

E. S. Cowdrick Mechanism of commercial credits; 
F. W. Taussig terms of sale 


H. G. Selfridge Retail charge account 
H. Kyrk Retail credits and collections 





Statistics, Business Research, Charts, 


Report and recommendations of a committee of 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment, 


auspices of the National Bureau of Economic 


D. F. Jordan 
J. G. Frederick 
M. T. Copeland 

K. G. Karsten 


A. C. Haskell 


edited by Warren M. Parsons, William Trufant 


Dewey & Shugrue 
W. H. Kniffin 


H. A. Finney 

R. J.Cassell 

T. N. Beckman 
Ettinger & Golied 
E. M. Skinner 
Tregoe & Whyte 
G. C. Poole 

False financial statements AE. Fixel 
O. B. Goldman 
A. B. Cook 

B. W. Griffin 
S. W. Brewster 


W. H. Steiner 
F. H. McAdow 
E. H. Gardner 
F. W. Walter 
D. E. Beebe 
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The book of the year 


TREGOE 
WHYTE 


of the National 
Association of Credit Men 


H ESE men have prepared a unique 
book for collection managers. They 
nave drawn upon a great experience 

to make this carefully written and com- 
piled volume the most useful of its kind 
ever published. It contains over 300 


EFFECTIVE 
COLLECTION LETTERS 


the pick of thousands. Every letter was 
chosen because it actually brought in 
the money. This is the most complete 
and select compilation ever made of 
known-to-work collection letters. Each 
letter has a distinguished record of 
efficiency. 

Every letter has, accompanying it, a 
short pungent comment and analysis. 
Here, then, are specific and detailed 
pointers and observations of TREGOE 
and WHYTE, applied to actual collec- 
tion letters—an extremely valuable fea- 
ture. 

The book makes clear the matter of a 
program and schedule by which to time 
the mailing of follow-ups. 


HANDLING THE 
“COME-BACKS” 


The book has a remarkably original 
feature. Many debtors write “come- 
backs” to collection letters which are 
hard to answer. TREGOE and 
WHYTE show just how the collection 
managers handled these “come-backs.” 
They give many actual interchanges of 
correspondence (with comments). 
Lastly, TREGOE and WHYTE explain 
the principles of good collection letters 
—make clear then the “how and why”— 
the entire matter of collecting by mail. 
eee ne aon poet of the 
n that as come to 
a a my attention in 8 


years of collection 
letters are reproduced: | work.”"—F. T. Hinch- 


. man. Underwood 
pe Sat Products Typeutes Se. 
Bloomingdale Bros. “Most complete cov- 
Gates Rubber Co. erage of credit corres- 
Swift & Co. pondence that “en 
Saks & Co have ever seen.”— 
Sherwin: Williams Co. | Smith Mfg. Co. 
Merril-Soule Co. Rochester. 

“Already using this 
book with good re- 
— Carpenter- 
Morton Co. Boston. 
most practical 
book of its kind we 
have ever read.”— 
Alexander Smith & 
Sons, N. Y. 


Cost $4.00, postpaid. Sent on five days’ 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
— Ee ee ee ee maemo eS ee eee 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation to me, send me for 
five days FREE EXAMINATION “EFFEC- 
TIVE COLLECTION LETTERS.” If I wish 
to retain it I will remit $4. Otherwise I will 
return it, without any obligaton whatever. 


Intert Co. 
The Hab. 

Albert Pick sults.” 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 


vie Gage & “Best, 


Supply. - 
Gimble Ben 





Name 


Fascinating 


FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. Charles W. Gerstenberg. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., 1924. 723 pp. 


A well-known student of banking has 
said “that a larger percentage of officers 
of banks who have been up-graded from 
the ranks have been ‘recruited from the 
Credit Department than from any other.” 
That this statement is equally true of 
credit men in mercantile establishments, 
the reviewer is inclined to doubt. He 
knows, however, that the percentage of 
such men who move up in mercantile es- 
tablishments is increasing rapidly. The 
time is fast approaching when the state- 
ment will be equally applicable to mer- 
cantile establishments, if the younger 
generation of credit men will only see the 
vision and the opportunities of their 
position and equip themselves accordingly. 
For there is certainly no department in a 
mercantile organization which permits of 
such a wide grasp of business operations 
and business movements as the credit 
department. 

The credit man who looks for advance- 
ment will supplement his training by a 
study of financial organization and man- 
agement. His own work provides him 
with the foundations for such a train- 
ing, as they are provided through no other 
department of a mercantile enterprise. 
Dr. Gerstenberg, the author of Financial 
Organization and Management, needs no 
introduction to readers of the Crepit 
MontHLy. His book “Materials of Cor- 
poration Finance,” is well-known both to 
the academic and business worlds. He 
has carried his authoritative knowledge to 
business men, on the public platform, and 
through articles and monographs on a 
range of business subjects. 

The book under review is, in the 
author’s words, virtually the course in 
Corporation Finance as it has been given 
for a number of years at the School of 
Commerce and Finance at New York 
University. In preparing the manuscript, 
the author has “tried to keep in mind the 
casual reader and the business man who 
may care to use it as a reference. I 
have tried, therefore, to make the infor- 
mation exact, to show the ‘how’ as well 
as the ‘why,’ and to leave no loose ends 
in the telling.” In the reviewer’s opinion 
he has been eminently successful in this 
attempt. The book is fascinatingly writ- 
ten. It abounds in illustrations of actual 
business, not only of the more technical 
operations, but of what might be called, 
for need of another word, the “human 
factors.” Thus there appear in the chap- 
vers on Promotion and Reorganization 
and Financing, illustrative and inform- 
ing bits from the experiences of such 
men as Charles Flint, Henry Ford, 
Thomas Edison, and others. 

The book is provided with an exhaus- 
tive table of contents and a noteworthy 
index, containing more than 20,000 list- 
ings,—which alone makes it an invalu- 
able book of reference. The book is 
one, however, that should not be used 
merely as a reference by the credit man, 
but should be read and studied in its en- 
tirety. A few of the chapter headings 
will give an idea of the subject matter 
covered: Promotion; Forms of Organiza- 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by Dr. John Whyte 
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tion; Corporations—Management ; Expan- 
sion; Working Capital; Management of 
Income; Surplus and Dividend Policy; 


Causes of Failure; Reconstruction of, 


Corporations. 


Especially for Wholesalers 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS IN THE- 
ORY AND PRACTICE. Theodore N, 
Beckman. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, 
N. Y., 1924. 465 pages, 


Credits and Collections in Theory and 
Practice is the most comprehensive and 
up-to-date book on the subject. The 
author has a thorough acquaintance both 
with the literature on the subject of 
credits and with the present day operation 
of the credit desk. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
Fundamental Principles; of Credits and 
Collections; Sources of Credit Informa- 
tion; Credit Department Organization and 
Management; and Technical and Legal 
Aspects of Collections. Under these 
headings it covers in adequate detail 
twenty-seven chapter subjects. The 
author has given special attention to do- 
mestic mercantile credits in the whole- 
sale field, but has devoted two chapters 
to retail credit information and foreign 
credit information, in addition to touch- 
ing upon these two fields in other chap- 
ters. 

Particularly noteworthy in the book is 
Part II on the sources of credit informa- 
tion, under which part mercantile agen- 
cies, credit interchange bureaus and finan- 
cial statement analysis are treated. The 
author not only states the principles in 
operation in mercantile agencies and in- 
terchange bureaus; he points out as well 
the strength and weaknesses of our sys- 
tem of obtaining credit information,— 
listing, for example, the objections that 
have been raised by credit men them- 
selves to various types of credit infor- 
mation service. The chapter on finan- 
cial statement analysis is a very usable 
adaptation of the ratio theory inaugurated 
by Alexander Wall. 


The book is excellently indexed and 
provided with numerous _ illustrating 
forms. It should receive a wide dis- 
tribution among credit men who are in- 
terested in getting an up-to-date hand- 
book on the theory and practice of 
credits and collections. 


- 


Collections of Credit Letters 


CREDIT LETTERS. R. M. Dulin. Ron- 
ald Press Co. N. Y., 1924, 84 pages. 


COLLECTION LETTERS. R. M. Dulin 
Ronald Press Co. N. Y., 1924. 95 
pages. 


Credit men will welcome the appear- 
ance of two handy reference volumes 
that have just been added to the Rono- 
graph series. One volume fills a void 
in our credit literature, for, though we 
have had numerous books on collection 
letters, until the appearance of this vol- 
ume we have been lacking an adequate 
collection of credit letters. Mr. Dulin has 
gathered together hundreds of letters 
under the following headings: Request for 
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Property Statement; Credit Information ; 
Shipments Held Up; Discount; Asknowl- 
edgement of Orders; Miscellaneous. 


Each chapter is prefaced by comment 
on the use of the letters. Thus in his 
preface to the chapter on letters request- 
ing property statement, the author points 
out the necessity for a careful working 
of such letters. The letters chosen for 
illustration cover a wide range in style, 
‘and should therefore interest credit men 
of houses with widely different credit 
policies. 

The Ronograph on collection letters 
treats its subject under the following 
headings: Fifteen-day Letters; Thirty-day 
Letters; Forty-five-Day Letters; Sixty- 
day Letters; Seventy-five-day Letters; 
Ninety-day Letters; Promise of Pay- 
ment; Drafts; Suit. Although credit and 
collection men in different houses may 
not send out letters in fifteen day periods, 
they will be glad to study the arrange- 
ment which the author has used in his 
collection policy, with its gradual cres- 
cendo policy from simple reminder to 
forceful demand and suit. As in the 
volume on credit letters each chapter is 
prefaced’ with short explanatory para- 
graphs on the use of the illustrating 
letters. The letters again show a great 
variety of approach and will therefore 
appeal to credit men of houses using 
widely different policies. 


These two little books will satisfy the 
demands that many busy credit men are 
making for reference manuals, and they 
will doubtless soon find their way, not 
into the business library shelves, but onto 
the desks of credit men and their assis- 
tants. 


For Credit Men and 
Lawyers 


FALSE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
Arthur E. Fixel, Matthew Bender & 
Co, Albany, N. r. 1924. 307 pages. 
Laws in various states and some Fed- 

eral statutes have attempted to fix re- 
sponsibility upon the maker of financial 
statements. Under these statutes the 
maker, under certain conditions, may be 
charged with fraud. The book under re- 
view deals with this phase of the subject 
of financial statements. 


A business man who is brought into 
contact with financial statements, either 
through the ones he receives or the ones 
he makes, will find much of interest and 
value in this book. The book is neces- 
sarily technical in phraseology and pre- 
supposes in the reader a general knowl- 
edge of commercial law. The author has, 
however, succeeded in explaining tech- 
nical rules and the rights and remedies 
of creditors relating to the false finan- 
cial statement in a manner that is help- 
ful to the business man.” 


The book, of prime interest to lawyers, 
should be valuable to the credit man in 
the daily routine of his work. It answers 
the problems arising in this intricate sub- 
ject. And though many of these an- 
swers will require the attention of law- 
yers, if further action is contemplated one 
of the great advantages of the book is 
that the credit executive may with these 
answers intelligently go to his lawyer with 
the prosecution of fraudulent makers of 
financial statements. The book contains 
an exhaustive table of contents, a com- 
plete index and a list of cases cites,— 
all of which make it a very usable book 
of reference. 


The scope of the book is indicated by 
the following chapter headings: Finan- 


cial Statements Issued as a Basis for 
Credit; False Financial Statements as a 
Species of Fraud; Fraudulent Conceal- 
ment in Issuing Financial Statement; Re- 
liance on Debtor’s Statement and Notice 
of Impeaching Facts; Creditor’s Actions 
on False Financial Statements; False 
Financial Statements in Bankruptcy Pro- 
ceedings; Reclamation of Goods Ob- 
tained by Means of False Financial State- 
ment; Issuing a False Financial State- 
ment as Constituting a Crime. 


Insured for His Creditors 
(Continued from page 20) 


his request for an increased line of 


credit. 


Since management is the only medium 
through which capital and labor can be 
utilized to the profit of the business, the 
reasons for the attention being given 
business insurance by financial institutions 
and credit organizations is obvious. 


If, then, there exigts this obligation to 
credit to carry life insurance on execu- 
tives and employees holding managerial 
positions not readily filled, do not the 
same principles apply to the necessity for 
the protection of stockholers against loss 
by death? This responsibility to stock- 
holders is clearly one which the directors 
of a corporation cannot escape, even 
though they consider that the credit of 
the business is adequately protected by 
tangible and intangible assets. 


WIDOW’S STOCK BOUGHT WITH 
INSURANCE MONEY 


Not long ago the president of a large 
company was killed in an accident. The 
company had secured an insurance policy 
on his life to the amount of the value of 
stock held by the official. With the pro- 
ceeds of this policy the stock was pur- 
chased from the widow, deeply involved 
problems of administration of the estate 
were disposed of, and the surviving of- 
ficials of the company were able to re- 
organize the personnel on a basis which 
protected the business against the distur- 
bance of equilibrium often incident to 
such tragedies. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
thinks enough of business life insurance 
to purchase policies aggregating $3,210,- 
200. The Pacific Steamship Company 
purchased a $1,000,000 policy on the life 
of its president, H. F. Alexander, and 
another for $250,000 on its vice-president, 
A. F. Harnes. 


Among other business concerns pur- 
chasing policies of large denominations 
for corporation and partnership protec- 
tion are: Boston Store, Chicago, $1,500,- 
000; Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, $1,- 
500,000; Douglas Shoe Company, Boston, 
$1,000,000; Thompson-Starrett Company, 
New York, $1,000,000; John B. Stetson 
Co., Philadelphia, $1,000,000; J. G. White 
& Company, New York $1,000,000; Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Co., Boston, $1,- 
000,000; E. B. Estes & Sons, New York, 
$1,000,000; and many others for greater 
or less amounts. 


Protection of credit, protection of 
stockholders or bondholders and protec- 
tion of the estate of the individual mem- 
ber of a firm or corporation may be con- 
sidered the main considerations in busi- 
ness life insurance. But in its general 
economic effect, and in its direct benefit 
to the individual business, protection of 
credit may be considered as paramount, 
furnishing as it does the foundation on 
which the other two considerations rest. 


A 


Correspondence 
Course 


in Accountancy is now be- 
ing prepared by the Nation- 
al Institute of Credit. Pro- 
fessor Kester’s “Accounting 
Theory and Practice” will 
be used as a textbook. The 
course is being adapted for 
credit men by Mr. F. W. 
Scholz, instructor in Ac- 
counting, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who has had a wide 
experience both as a teach- 
er of Accountancy and as a 
practical accountant. For 
further details watch for an- 
nouncements in forthcom- 
ing issues of Credit Monthly. 





‘CREDITS 
CORTaN 


* The lessons learned by experienced 
credit and collection managers 


Here are 465 pages of practical credit and 
collection data packed with successful plans 
and methods for handling the most intricate 
credit problems that come up in the daily 
routine. 


BECKMAN’S CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE ($4.00) 
will yield mercantile and retail credit and 
collection managers and bank loan officers 
hundreds of new ideas, suggestions ~ and 
plans that will prove of real dollars-and- 
cents value. 
Some of the topics covered are: Sources of 
Credit Information, Credit Department Or- 
Vins and Management, Technical and 


Legal Aspects of Collegyions and the Nature 
and Functions of Credit. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hiit Boox Co., Inc. 
| 370 SEVENTH AVENUE, New York 

You may send me for ten days’ free exam- 
| ination Beckman’s CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS, 

$4.00 net, postpaid. I agree to return the 
| book, postpaid, in ten days or to remit for 


| Position 


C. M, 10-1-24 
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How This Man 
Collected Over 


$33,000,000 





He gives you the complete secrets of his 
wonderful success in his new and 
authoritative book 


Constructive 
Collecting 


Mr. R. J. CasseH, the author of this monumental 
work of five hundred pages, has been Collection 


Manager for Grinnell Brothers. Company of 
Detroit for more than 15 years. The author's 
years 


: of experience are unfolded before you 
without reserve. He lets you into the secrets 
of his successful career so that you also may 


have the benefit of his highly productive 
experience. 

N ° ° 
‘par =©0FREE Examination 


The forty chapters of 
CONSTRUCTIVE COL- 
LECTING are each 
crowded with practical 
suggestions for getting 
the money that is due 
you. There is not an idle 
suggestion in the entire 
book. Sample letters, 
forms and plans are giv- 
en in abundance so that 
you have for immediate 
reference the material to 
work out an entire suc- 
cessful campaign on col- 
lections. 
We could write much re- 
garding the author and 
bis wonderful book. How- 
ever, the book itself is 
its own best salesman. So 
firmly convinced are we 
of this that we will senda 
copy of CONSTRUCTIVE 
COLLECTING without pay- 
ment in advance so that you may 
examine it at your leisure. Simply fill in the 
coupon below and the book will be forwarded 
promptly —without obligation to buy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
265 Fifth Avenue New York 


Free 5 Day Examination Coupon 


Gregg Publishing Co., 285 Fifth Ave., | 
New York City. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of CON- 


STRUCTIVE COLLECTING for five days’ | 
free examination. At the end of that time I 
shall either return the book or send you $5.00. | 


a healed | 
TN rlahicctahsAstuewusies STATE .0005050 | 
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One Man’s Reading 


By J. H. Tregoe 


Executive Manager, Nat’l Ass’n of Credit Men 


power to interpret the events of the 
present and that is to study the past. 
And, the past must not be unfolded 
through one interpreter, no matter how 
wise and thorough he may have the repu- 
tation of being. His conclusions and in- 
terpretations should be checked against 
those of the other writers of the day. 


In the demands being made upon busi- 
ness men, it is hard to choose one’s read- 
ing from among the many splendid books 
that our publishers are presenting. What 
will be best for one man’s purpose will 
not meet another’s requirements. But 
one’s reading list is *always interesting, 
and the editors have asked me to give 
the Crepir MonTHLY readers the follow- 
ing list of books I have recently read: 


Tower is but one way to get the 


The History of Modern Europe by Gooch 
Tke History of Currency in the 

United States by Hepburn 
Tre Elements of Land Economics by Ely 


The Industrial Development of the 


United States by Lippincott 
The Meaning of Moneq by Withers 


Money by Foster and Catchings 
History of the Balkan Peninsula by Schevill 


The Industrial History of the 
United States 


By Wells 
The Case for Capitalism by Withers 
John Marshall by Beveridge 
History of the Supreme Court of the 
United States by Warren 
History of Commerce by Day 
The Expansion of Europe by Muir 
Causes and Cures of Social Unrest by Phinney 


Germany and Europe by Count Kassler 
The Prevention of War by Kerr and Curtis 


The Great Powers in the Bagdad 
Railway 


by Earle 

Modern Democracy by Bryce 
I am at present reading: 

Forty Years of American Finance by Noyes 

Interpretation of Human Society by Beard 

Public Opinion by Lippman 





Periodical Reading 
By Waldo Hanssen 


Louis Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport, Iowa 


We consider an essential part of the 
work of management of our concern, the 
careful study of publications relating to 
different phases of the wholesale and 
retail hardware business. 


Without any thought of prescribing 
reading for others, we set down the fol- 
lowing list of publications which seem to 
answer our purposes. Our various de- 
partment heads are made responsible for 
having the information contined in these 
magazines. Articles of permanent value 
are clipped and filed in such a way as 
to be available when needed. 


Credit Monthly. Iron Age Hardware 


Motor Age Hardware Age 


N. Y. Commercial. Iron Age 


And the past must not be unfolded 
ing from among the many excellent books 
and the Editor has asked me to give 
ing list of books I have recently read. 
The last three books on the list I am 
reading at the present time. 





The Two Brothers 
By Harry C. Barnes 


To the town Con-Sho-Hock-En, 
With the birds and in the springtime,— 
With the gentle breezes blowing— 
Came two brothers, wise and knowing, 
And they opened up a place— 
Truthful Joe and Honest Face: 
Just a common gencral store— 
Simply this, and nothing more. 


Soon the Wholesale World knew of it, 
And the Credit Men took action, 

“We don’t know you,” wired one Jobber, 
“But are shipping out a carload 

‘Of our goods, at lowest prices; 

“Take your time—our terms mean nothing. 
“Pay in Summer, Fall or Winter, 

“Less the discount, when you settle. 
“Two per cent. is good forever.’ 

Wired another: “Hold your orders. 
“See our salesman; he is coming 

“Filled with prices most amazing— 
“Special train—tomorrow morning. 
“Names like yours are good for credit, 
“Even though you’re good for nothing.” 


Still another message reached them: 

“You are in good credit standing 

“With this house, although you're 
strangers; 

“If you never pay, we'll trust you. 

“We are sellers, not collectors. 

“We will ship your orders promptly. 

“And investigate next summer.” 


Thus it was from dawn to sunset, 
And the wires grew hot and hotter. 
Yet they never made a statement 
Showing assets and what owing, 
But they picked a few good houses, 
Where they took the ten day discount 
Which assured them of a standing, 
And they prospered from the starting. 


Did they fail and reap a harvest, 
With a great successful failure, 
Or, did both of them keep honest 
And forget their past adventures? 
This big question I leave with you— 
Each one to his own decision. 
Should you ask for my opinion, 
I should say, they made a killing. 
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Four Difficult Years 


California Emerging from a Hard Period 
By A Credit Executive 


California is distinctly improving 

and the outlook is brighter, there 
is no reason why we should not tell what 
credit men have had to contend with in 
the last four years in this State. 


During the past forty years, there has 
been no such drought in California as it 
has suffered in the past four years. It 
was so bad that in some places crops had 
to be planted three times in one year— 
and still there was failure. 


Comparatively light winter snow on the 
mountains made a shortage of water as 
early as in March. Not only did crops 
fail but stock such as sheep, could not 
obtain sufficent feed to enable the ewes to 
nourish the lambs; and, to keep the sheep 
fed, the lambs in many places were killed 
by thousands. 

The foot-and-mouth disease spread rap- 
idly, and over a large part of several 
counties, and even where the owners of 
destroyed cattle were recompensed they 
lost the product,—milk, cream, butter, 
cheese—and were nearly ruined. 


This combination of disasters affected 
store-keepers whose charge customers 
were unable to pay their store bills. And, 
the store-keepers having no bank credit 
and being almost without money, could 
not pay more than a small percentage of 
their indebtedness to jobbers and manu- 
facturers, and nearly every branch of 
business suffered. 


N‘ca that the business situation in 


TROUBLES OF THE JOBBERS 


Jobbers found it extremely difficult to 
collect many debts. Small payments were 
made on account and interest was re- 
fused. This found the shoe jobbers with 
large accounts receivable, with large pay- 
ments to make to the manufacturers, with 
a rapidly slumping market which checked 
tapid or large sales, because good mer- 
chants touch gingerly merchandise that 
may “go off” 10 percent to 20 percent in 
a month. 


Absolutely well secured loans were 
made by the banks to their customers at 
34 to 1% percent advance, and this money 
went into stock lying on the shelves, but 
which must be paid for to keep good the 
standing of the jobber. 


Many jobbers risked their future credit 
in the east, and countermanded orders 
that the factories had not started on. 
Others stuck to their bargains and r-- 
tained their reputation as being square 
dealers, but at a ruinous cost. 


Borrowed money must be paid. The 
bank limit of credit had been reached, 
sales had dropped off, and the only sal- 
vation lay with the credit department. 
The problem of making collections and 
still retaining their customers was difficult. 
Each was an individual case and no set 
rule could be applied. The personal equa- 
tion was the only rule approaching ami- 
cable’ settlements or avoiding failures and 
bankruptcy. Wherever possible the debtor 
was interviewed and the situation made 
clear to him. 


Every point was considered and partial 
payments or. limited extensions granted. 
Harsh treatments would have brought in- 
numerable failures and settlements at 25 
percent to 50 percent would have to be 
accepted. 


A FALLING MARKET 


All this time the market was falling. 
It took two dollars of stock to pay one 
dollar to the bank. Salesmen were urged 
to make sales before the bottom was 
reached. The credit department passed 
on these, doing its utmost to decide con- 
scientiously upon their merit. Declining 
orders was looked upon by the sales de- 
partment as either a result of wilfulness 
or stupidity on the part of the’credit de- 
partment. One salesman took an order 
for 1600 pairs of shoes from a little re- 
tailer in a country store. The population 
was 900 people, or one pair to each man, 
woman and child and 700 pairs over! 
The order was not filled. There was a 
salesman who wanted “volume!” 


It took nearly all the collections to pay 
off the banks, and all of the remainder 
(and then some) to pay the overhead and 
make remittances to the factories. 

To a great extent ‘retailers stopped dis- 
counting and thus ready money was at a 
premium. 

All this time the stockholders whose 
credit at the bank was at the limit, re- 
ceived not a dollar in profits and drew 
simply a limited percentage on the money 
advanced by them. 

The credit department was not idle day 
or night. Vacations were not taken for 
each credit manager felt that he was 
needed every day and that loyalty to the 
concern demanded his unceasing effort. 

Is it any wonder that the Board of 
Trade was overworked day and night 
trying to make adjustments to the best 
advantage for the creditors? 

Is it any wonder that Commercial 
Agencies got signed reports, sometimes 
criminally false? 

Is it then any wonder that the credit 
department: was deceived by these cus- 
tomers in spite of signed statements, cor- 
respondence, commercial agency Teports 
and other means of deciding each case? 

Never before, and it is to be hoped 
never again, will credit men have four 
years such as those just past. Criticism 
was frequent. Approval scarce. All ef- 
forts to have the sales department and 
the credit department work amicably al- 
ways were a_ failure. The salesman 
worked for his 5 percent or 7 percent. The 
credit man worked so that the house 
should save 93 percent to 95.percent and 
he needed all his backbone to uphold his 
side of a doubtful case. Volume is de- 
sirable when not obtained by sacrificing 
everything but volume. 


The above presents the views and ex- 
periences of but one representative credit 
manager. It would be interesting if 
others contributed their views. Different 
aspects of the situation might thus be 
presented. —THeE Eprrtor. 











for Safety 


AN investment is not 
an investment until it 
has been checked for 
safety — prompt pay- 
ment of both principal 
‘and interest, when due. 
First mortgage securities 
offered byS.W.STRAUS 
& Co. have always 
been paidin cash when . 
due for 42 years. Inves- 
tigatethesesound bonds 
—they check for safety. 
Call or write for 


BOOKLET J-1403 

















































































































S.W. STRAUS & CO)| 


Established 1882 
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STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 















































































































































TO HELP YOU 


This little catalog, com- 
piled by the New York Uni- 
versity Book Store, with 
recommendations made by 
the faculty, is designed to 
help you in your selection 
of business books. 




































































While it does not contain 
an exhaustive list of titles, 
still, it represents what may 
be termed: The Best Books 
on Business. 



































We would be pleased to 
mail you a copy on request. 
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32 Waverly Place New York City 
















































































Safety Combined 
With Liberal Yield 


Cities Service Preferred stock 
has unusual safety features, 
and is now selling at a price to 
yield an income of about 8%. 
Each share (par value $100) 
has behind it $250 in assets. 
Dividend requirements are 
being earned three times over. 
The 125 subsidiary companies 
of Cities Service Company 
sell necessities, such as elec- 
tricity, gas and oil products. 
The Company has total assets 
of more than $491,000,000. 


Send for 
Investment Circular P-116 





60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN _ PRINCIPAL CITIES 








PATENTS 
Trade-Marks 
Copyrights Designs 
78 Years’ Practice 
Before the Patent Office 


If you have an invention which 
you contemplate patenting or a 
trade-mark which you desire to 
have registered, we shall be 
pleased to have you consult us. 
We have thoroughly experienced 
attorneys in our New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco offices, 
with long experience in prepar- 
ing and prosecuting both patent 
and trade-mark applications, 


Prompt, Conscientous and 
Efficient Service 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
contains Patent Office Notes, 
Decisions and other matter of 
interest to inventors—and par- 
ticulars of recently patented 
inventions. 

We shall be pleased to send, 
without charge, our Handbook 
on United States and Foreign 
Patents, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


603 Woolworth Building ....New York 
Scientific Amer. . Washin, . c 
Tower Building _ ceeses Chicago, Ti. 


Hobart -San Francisco, Cal 
Van Nene Deitling ..-Les Angeles, 








_ Bill O’Keefe, Tenderfoot 
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Credit Secretary’s 13-Year Old Son Saves 
Three Lives 


By Regus Patoff 





BILL 


AMP DELIGHT, on Portage Lake, 

Michigan, is where Secretary J. F. 

O’Keefe of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men sends his family in 
the summer time. Toward the end of 
the season this year a few of the younger 
children at the Camp went into the water 
one day shortly after lunch and before 
there was any general movement in that 
direction. There were only two or three 
of the older people near the spot and 
none close enough to perform the neces- 
sary service in case of such a need as ac- 
tually developed. Bill O’Keefe, aged 13, 
who has qualified as a Tenderfoot in the 
Boy Scouts, was the only swimmer in the 
lake at the time. 


A young boy, Frank Graham, son of 
W. H. Graham of the Hayes Insurance 
Agency, Detroit, who had arrived at the 
Camp that day, ventured too far out be- 
yond shallow water and slipped off a sub- 
merged edge into about twelve feet of 
water. In his struggles before going 
down for the first time he managed to 
pull a little girl in with him, who in turn 
in her struggles also dragged in Dorothy 
Graham, the boy’s sister, and they all 
were in deep water and needed assistance. 


One of the guests at the lake, a young 
woman, was in a boat and called Bill’s 
attention to the difficulty the children were 
in. Bill quickly helped the older girl to 
shallow water. He then succeeded in 
getting the younger girl out of danger. 


He did not realize that any further res- 
cue was necessary until someone called to 
him that a boy had already disappeared 
and was evidently on the bottom of the 
lake. A couple of attempts which he 
made to get boy to the top of the water 
were unsuccessful. With remarkable 
presence of mind he decided that the only 
thing to do was to take hold of the boy’s 
leg and swim with him to shallow water. 
He accomplished this successfully and de- 
livered the boy, unconscious, to some of 


the older people who by that time had ar- 
rived on the spot, and who managed to 
revive him after some difficulty. 


Bill, who is an eighth grade pupil, and 
his six brothers and one sister are all 
good swimmers, as are also Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Keefe. When, after the rescue Bill 
was asked where they all learned to swim, 
he said, “Oh, we just taught each other.” 


Bill is the same natural boy that he 
was before this dramatic occurrence. And 
in years to come he will probably enjoy 
re-reading the following letter from the 
father of two of the children he rescued: 


My Dear Bill: 


Enclosed you will find a check for 
$25.00. This is not compensation for 
your having saved Frank’s life, such 
service could not be paid for in 
money, but I thought when you got 
back home, you might want to buy 
a pair of red socks, or buy your girl 
a double banana split, or get your 
hair cut with a girlish bob, or some- 
thing of that sort, and this change 
might come in handy for one of 
those purposes, 


Seriously speaking, I have thought 
a great many times of your service 
and of how differently our summer 
might have ended, had you not been 
at Camp Delight this summer. 
know an old man, now over seventy, 
whose life was once saved from 
drowning by a man named Hannabel 
Miller. All he knew was that that 
was the man’s name, but he never 
saw the man himself. For a great 
many years, every time he went to a 
strange place, he asked everyone he 
met if they knew a man by the name 
of Hannabel Miller, but he never 
found him. “I'll have to wait till I 
get to heaven,” he used to say, “to 
aeek him for having saved my 
ife.” 


We're all glad, Bill, that we know 
who and where you are, and it will 
be a great many years before we 
forget the name of Bill O'Keefe. 
There are many ways of helping 
people save their lives, Bill, and I 
hope you may grow up to be a good 
man and that the influence of your 
life may be such that you'll always 
be helping them to go straight and 
thereby not only save their lives but 
their souls as well. God bless you, 
Bill, and help you to grow up to be 
a noble man. 


Sincerely and gratefully, your friend, 
W. J. Graham. 


Hates to be in Debt 


READER of the Crepir MonTHLY 

sends us a clipping from the New 
York American containing an incident in 
the life of the famous character Abie the 
Agent. The conversation recorded is as 
follows: 

Shlemeel: Well, Abe, I’ve finally gone 
into business for myself. 

Abie: And remember one thing—/on- 
esty is the best policy. (To himself.‘ No 
—I hope that Shlemeel makes good in 
business and makes a nume for himself!! 

Shlemeel: (later) Well, Abe, did you 
hear about me going into Bankruptcy? 

Abie: You’ve gone into Bankruptcy? 

Shlemeel: Yes! you know my nature, 
Abe—I just can’t be owing people money!! 
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es “HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY, 
SAY IT! 


THEN STOP TALKING” 


—Old Gorgon Graham in 
“Letters of a Self Made Merchant to His Son.” 


and Years of Conscientious Performance 

= Years of Fair Dealing With Competitors 
im, Years of Faithful Service to the Insuring 
/ Public 

a Years Identified With the Best Principles 
= of the Insurance Business 


Years a Sturdy Bulwark of trength in 
Finance and in Character—In Every 
Crisis 


“We Stand Upon the Merit of Our Years”’ 


Ametican Central 
1855 INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


1924 


B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., President D. E. MONROE, Vice-President 
HAROLD M. HESS, Secretary aw 
Conrad Roeder, Roy W. Smith, Henry I. Rieman, Assistant Secretaries 


¥ ~ypp>>>>>>ppSSSo=as_======== 
" 
7 NEW ENGLAND DEPT., Boston, Mass.:.............. SIMPSON, CAMPBELL & CO., Managers 
“ P PACIFIC COAST DEPT., San Francisco, Cal.:......... B. - OD WIN, Manager 
3 SOUTHERN DEPT., Atlanta, EEE EIEN A. TURNER, Manage 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPT., Houston, Texas:........... CRAVENS, DARGAN & “CO., Managers 
° NEW YORK CITY, 45 John Ms ius dds thwccdc cones JOHN G. HILLIARD, Inc., Managers 
WESTERN CANADA DEPT., Winnipeg:.............. FESS &.SMITH, Managers 


FIRE, WINDSTORM AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 





























































































































































































































MONTGOMERY CLARK 


Vice-President 








H. T. GIBERSON 
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Continuously in Business Since 1852 


pees real strength of an insurance 
company is in the conservatism of 
its management, and the management of 
THE HANOVER is an absolute assur- 
ance of the security of its policy. 


HANOVER 


FIRE en te ee COMPANY 


York 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


J. G. HOLLMAN 
Secretary 
A. E. GILBERT 
F, ELMER SAMMONS 
Assistant Secretaries 


Home Orrice: HANover BuiLprnc, 34 Pine Street, New York 


iy, WESTERN DEPARTMENT CHICAGO o 


Standard Regulations 
(Continued from page 24) 


on Flammable Liquids brought in a re- 
port dealing with oil storage. There 
seemed to be fundamental difference of 
opinion as to the distances which should 
be required between large above-ground 
oil storage tanks and adjoining property, 
in order to secure proper safety for near- 
by buildings which might be endangered 
by fire in the tanks. The committee had 
not been able to agree on the details of 
these distances and so it was necessary 
to bring the matter before the convention 
for general discussion. The exact de- 
gree of danger to be expected in the-case 
of a building exposed by a burning oil 





tank of a certain number of gallons ca- 
pacity and certain distance away from the 
building is not susceptible to scientific 
determination; too many variable factors 
are involved. So while actual fire ex- 
perience does help in fixing these dis- 
tances, the actual determination of the ex- 
act number of gallons storage to be per- 
mitted, at say fifty feet distance from 
nearby property, is entirely a matter of 
engineering judgment. The resulting dis- 
cussion on the floor of the convention 
was most interesting. The oil company 
representatives put up a strong plea for 
reduction of the distances which had 
been previously recommended. They made 
their argument on the basis of fire ex- 


perience, saying that the-records showed 
that the modern all-steel tanks were but 
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slightly susceptible to fire. From another 
viewpoint some of the insurance repre- 
sentatives urged the necessi for conser- 
vatism and cited numerous fires in which 
burning oil, escaping from large tanks, 
had destroyed all surrounding property 
within a considerable radius. Another 
school of insurance people did not agree 
with this contention and felt that the 
specified distances should be reduced, 
After these came various public officials 
including fire commissioners and fire 
chiefs, who had had experience in fight- 
ing oil fires, contributed their part of the 
discussion. Through all these arguments 
there ran the thought, continually pres- 
ent in the minds of those participating, 
that the purpose of the discussion was 
not merely to agree upon some compro- 
mise which would be satisfactory to the 
various interests concerned, but to evolve 
a set of rules which would afford rea- 
sonable safety to the public at large; the 
general reduction of the fire waste and 
the promotion of public safety being the 
primary purpose of the Association’s ex- 
istence. 


RECOMMENDATION BECOMES 
REGULATION 


The regulations prepared by the Nation- 
al Fire Protection Association have no 
force whatsoever except as recommenda- 
tions as to what constitutes good practice 
in fire protection. They are, however, 
applied in various ways that tend to give 
them far more influence than they would 
have as mere recommendations. After 
adoption by the National Fire Protection 
Association, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters customarily promulgates 
these recommendations. They then be- 
come insurance requirements with which 
the property owner must comply or pay 
higher fire insurance premiums. If he 
installs an automatic sprinkler system, it 
must comply with the rules in order that 
he may secure the full reduction in in- 
surance rates to which the sprinkler equip- 
ment is entitled because of its high ef- 
ficiency in fire extinguishment. In ad- 
dition to application as insurance require- 
ments, the regulations to a considerable 
extent serve as the basis of state and 
municipal authorities in the preparation 
of city ordinances, and in other cases, 
when not directly incorporated in the law, 
serve as the basis of rulings made by fire 
marshals and other officials with similar 
powers. Take the National Elecrtical 
Code, for example. This is perhaps the 
best known of all the various regulations. 
It is among the electrical fraternity the 
recognized standard of good practice in 
electric wiring. It has been officially 
adopted by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee as an American 
standard. State laws and city ordinances 
commonly require that all installations 
comply with the Code. Electric lighting 
companies in many cases furnish electric 
service only to buildings which have wir- 
ing installed in acordance with the Code; 
and finally, the wiring must conform 
to these rules if insurance penalties are 
to be avoided. 


Although this enforcement of the 
recommendations of the National Fire 
Protection Association is in some re- 
spects excellent, the field of proper ap- 
plicaton of these summaries of fire 
protection engineering knowledge is 
scarcely touched. The relative amount 
of the fire loss has been practically 
cut in half since the organization of the 
Association in the late nineties; that is 
the ratio between the amount of the 
annual fire loss, and the total property 
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N order to show its deep appre- 

ciation of their loyalty and devo- 
tion, Glens Falls-Insurance 
Company has made arrangements 
whereby its Agents may become 
actual partners in its business. 


In providing this opportunity, 
Glens Falls authorized a special 
issue of 50,000 shares of stock and 
appealed to the generosity of its 
existing stockholders to relinquish 
their legal rights to purchase the 
new stock for themselves. The 
appeal met with splendid response. 
They not only agreed to make the 
desired personal sacrifice, but vol- 
unteered to buy every share of stock 
not taken by the Agents at the price 
at which it is offered to them—$30 
per share (par value $10). 


This is not, of course, the first 
time Agents have had the oppor- 
tunity to buy insurauce stocks. 
Many attempts have been made in 


“OLD and TRIED” 


INSURANCE 


A Partnership in Glens Falls! 


Company Makes It Possible for Agents to 
Become Part Owners 


the past by promoters of new com- 
panies to interest Agents in the 
purchase of stock—usually with a 
monetary loss to those who 
invested. There are, too, cases 
where established companies have, 
as a matter of accommodation, 
purchased in the open market, 
stock which their Agents desired 
to buy. 


This offer of Glens Falls, how- 
ever, is, we believe, the first time in 
the history of the insurance busi- 
ness that a well-established, divi- 
dend-paying company has planned 
a special stock issue in order that 
its Agents might become partners 
in the business and participate in 
its earnings. 


The Company feels that it can 
celebrate its Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary in no more appropriate way 
than to provide this opportunity for 
its Agents. 


FOUNDED in 1849 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
R. S. BUDDY, C. R.WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries 


F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 


R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
































































































































values of each year. But the actual 
total losses in dollars and cents have 
been increasing year by year, and for 
the past few years have been about 
$500,000,000 annually. This includes 
only the direct loss and does not in- 
clude the many indirect losses, which 
are estimated to double or treble the 
total economic effect. We have the 
requisite engineering and common sense 
information to reduce fire losses to one 
quarter of their present totals. We are 
continually making some progress in 
this respect; we are constantly keeping 
our fire prevention regulations up to 
date and enlarging them to meet the 
new hazards which appear with the 
growth of industry and the invention of 
new devices and methods. But we still 
are far from attaining our goal, far 
from reducing our $5.00 per capita fire 
loss to the thirty-three cent European 
average. When, through application of 
measures already well proved, the fire 
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loss shall have been reduced to less 
than half its present totals, a tremen- 
dous drain upon the economic re- 
sources of the country will have been 
stopped, and the equivalent of the in- 
terest on a capital of $10,000,000,000 
will be released for constructive work. 
The hastening of the approach of this 
day is the object of the National Fire 
Protection Association. 

This problem must now be attacked 
with redoubled energy, and the co- 
operation of all is needed. The readers 
of Crepir MONTHLY can each do a part 
by attacking the fire waste problem in 
their own communities. It is not nec- 
essary to wait for a reduction of the 
fire waste throughout the nation in 
order to secure the benefits of fire pre- 
vention. Local campaigns, all incident- 
ally contributing towards the national 
welfare, have been shown by experi- 
ence to pay big dividends in immediate 
reduction of fire losses. 










CREDIT MON? 'HLy 


Are Your Records an Asset? 
(Continued from page 13) 


The 
us that its neck and neck between the 
number of fires in “fire-proof” build- 
ings and the number of deaths from un- 


prefectly safe.” statisticians te] 


loaded revolvers. How they do burn 
when they get a-going as one or more 
of them does nearly every year in some 
big city somewhere in this big country! 
So, while the executive slumbers peace- 
fully with the assurance of that danger- 
ous word “fire-proof,” the Fire Chief is 
sending in the fifth special call and 
wondering “if the fire tugs can keep ’er 
from jumping the river and getting into 
the wholesale district.” 

As for misplaced confidence, its dan- 
gers are no less. The safe is not a good 
safe merely because it weighs 7,00 
pounds. The vault is not necessarily a 
vault because it is so designated in gold 
letters on the door. It is not exact logic 
to say that steel does not burn, that 
files are made of steel and hence their 
contents cannot burn. But dependence 
upon record protection devices and 
methods not deserving of the confidence 
reposed in them has placed many a 
business in unrecognized jeopardy. Of 
late, scientifically conducted furnace and 
other engineering tests have somewhat 
shaken carlier assumptions; and the dis- 
cerning have now a sounder basis for 
judgment than was previously the case. 
Happily, detailed technical standards 
are available or in process of develop- 


‘ment for all of these things and there 


is, on the part of alert executives, a 
rapidly growing recognition, first of the 
need for record protection, and after 
that, of the fact that action must be 
based on something sounder than early 
traditions and fancied security. 


RECORDS ARE AN ASSET 


It is believed that records are an as- 
set and definitely appraisable in many 
cases. 


In a properly conducted business, 
these assets, being uninsured, should 
have the best of protection against fire 
not only because of the replacement 
cost which they represent but likewise 
because of the possible consequences 
to the operation of the business that 
might follow their loss. 

Wise decision as to methods of pro- 
tection may involve highly technical 
factors. There is danger in over confi- 
dence either as to one’s present situa- 
tion or as to casually accepted recom- 
mendations for betterment. 

That all this bears a relation to credit 
seems c'ear, but that relation is for the 
credit man to infer—rather than for the 
fire protection engineer to state. 


DUNN’S 
COMMERCIAL 
SERVICE 


Members having had recent ex- 


perience with Dunn’s Commer- 
cial Service, formerly located in 
Chicago, but now having an 
office in New York City, are re- 
quested to communicate with the 
National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York 
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Under-Insurance and Credit 





(Continued from page 14) 


written in this country, especially in ter- DEPENDABLE 


ritories where allowance in rates is made 

for an approved municipal fire depart- 

ment. The clause, hcwever, is not uni- 

versally understood outside of the insur: AMERICAN INSURANCE 
ance business, althought it has been ex- 

plained and illustrated many times. ‘The 

(Queen Insurance Company has published, 

during the past year in an advercisement, FOR 
a very clear description of 80 per cent. 

Co-insurance. Here is the advertisemert 

giving three examples.” 


. * & 
ait, Prentice handed the reporter a rec American Owned Business 


ples clipped from the advertisement were 





















pasted : 
1 
I a a lal er eae $10,600 IN 
Insurance required by (80%) 
Co-insurance clause ......... 8,000 
Insurance ws carried... 8,000 


ase ctanacun | FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The clause is not operative for the 
reason that 80% insurance was carried 


as required by the clause, and the as- 
sured collects his whole loss or $4,000 










Insurance required by (60%) | YOUR BROKER 
Co-insurance clause ......... 8,000 
Insurance actually carried..... 4,000 


uluepladetclaadeeetesehs CAN INSURE YOUR PROPERTY AGAINST 


The assured carried only one-half of 
the required insurance, hence collects 


Suysenast= | Fire - War - Riot - Strike 








3 
tae ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
Co-insurance clause ......... 8,000 
Insurance actually carried..... 4,000 
SEE cece chieabastatmereeneniows 8,000 OUTSIDE of NORTH AMERICA and the WEST INDIES 


While only one-half the required in- 
svrance is carried. inasmuch as the loss 
amounts to 80% of value, the insurance With the 
Company pays the full face of its policy 
or $4,000. 










AMERICAN FOREIGN 
“The Three-quarter Clause, mostly used 
in Southern and Western states, means a INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


very different contribution by the assured 


as it compels him to bear one-fourth of 90 Mistden Lanes 
the loss, irrespective of the amount of tn- 









surance carried,” Mr. Prentice * remarked. 







NEW YORK 
“Even when both creditor and debtor 
grasp the principals of Co-insurance, 7 . 
there is still plenty of opportunity for the The American Insurance Co. 
credit executive to keep his insurance The Continental Insurance Co. 


collateral safe, and to prevent losses 
through under-insurance, a _ prevailing 





Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 







tendency among merchants. Firemen s Insurance Co. : 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
“Conditions change. A credit man may Glens Falls Insurance Co. 


well call his debtor’s attention to this Goose Ametionn Tasenence Co 
fact, in order that the debtor may review : z oe 


his policies. This reviewal may show that The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
there has been a change in replacement The Home Insurance Co. 
values. Take this actual case: National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 

















“A manufacturing company took $35,- New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
0CO of insurance six years ago. During a Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 
depression, this manufacturing company, The Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
ee - —. - je ak oo Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
srokers, who stressed the 80 per cent. Co- . - : . a 
insurance obligations, reduced the total of St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
its insurance to $25,000. Later the Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


amount was further reduced to $15,000 
and while the amount stood at this figure 
there was a fire. A conservative ap- 
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praisal showed a replacement value of 
$43,422. The loss and damage was $14,- 
743.. The insurance companies contribu- 
ing to this loss, according to their con- 
tracts, were required to pay only a total 
of $7,229. This was a case where sound 
advice from a credit executive might 
have had more influence with the debtor 
than that of the insurance brokers,— 
which they so unwisely ignored,—and 
would have saved the day by preventing 
the wreck of the manufacturing company. 

“How many other manufacturers or 
merchants are resting today in confidence 
that their insurance policies are real con- 
tracts of indemnity, whereas a fire would 
prove otherwise? 

“Then there are the accidents resulting 
in suits under the Common Law, or 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Fail- 
urc to provide and maintain adequate pro- 
tection against such casualties is quite as 
serious in its effect on a creditor of a 
small merchant as invalid fire insurance. 

“Insurance is not a gamble, but a busi- 
ness that is based on averages. A varying 
but certain percentage of all classes vi 
risks will be lost each year. Therefore, 
in the insurance business, every risk suf- 


fers a percentage of damage by average. 
But each individual merchant or manu- 
facturer, viewing his own risks, rarely 
considers average. Each merchant thinks 
as ‘Mr. Particular.’ He believes he knows 
his own business best and understands 
better than anybody else the chances of 
fire in his own premises, and the possi- 
bility of accidents in his business opera- 
tions. He fails to appreciate the protec- 
tive rules that the insurance companies 
have learned by average, and seldom re- 
gards his insurance premiums as his an- 
nual contribution to the total loss. 


The credit man, however, should look 
at his many debtors from the standpoint 
ey average, because the chance of a fire 
more or less disastrous, or an accident 
mere or less serious, resulting in loss to 
his house by the failure of a debtor, is 
naturally much greater than the chances 
of a loss in any one particular merchant's 
experience. Hence he should see to it, as 
far as he reasonably can, with the co- 
cperation of the insurance fratérnity, that 
the policies upon which his debtors rely 
for protection, in case the unexpected dis- 
aster overtakes them, are all the insured 
intended them to be.” 





Business Insurance is Very Popular 


The following is a list of big applications recently received by The 


Prudential Insurance Company, 


Calicornia $100,000 Gen’] Mgr. Musical 
Instrument Co. 

100,000 Contractor & Builder 

100,000 Executive Shirt Mfrs. 

100,000 Capitalist & Realtor 

100,000 Jeweler 

100,000 Financier 

100,000 Pres. Electric Co. 


100,000 Pres. Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co. 


100,000 Capitalist & Realtor 


100,000 Pres. Lumber Co. 
100,000 Farmer 


100,000 Pres. Meat 
Business 
200,000 Pres. Investment Co. 


100,000 Mgr. Musical Instru- 
ment Co. 


200,000 Hotel Proprietor 


Colorado 


Delaware 


Florida 
Georgia 


Illinois Packing 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Louisiana 150,000 Pres. Amusement Co. 


150,000 V. P. Amusement Co. 
150,000 V. P. Amusement Co. 
150,000 _. Amusement 


0. 
100,000 Asst. Gen’l Mer. 
Amusement Co. 


100,000 Official Oil Co. 
100,000 Official Oil Co. 
100,000 Mfg. Jeweler 
100,006 Mig. Jeweter 


100,000 Official Auto Co. 
150,000 V. P. Realtors 


100,000 V. P. Dry Goods Co. 
100,000 Furniture Dealer 
100,000 Investment Broker 
100,000 Pres. Furniture Co. 
125,000 Partner, Furniture Co. 
100,000 Mfr. Porch Stades 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 





covering LIFE INSURANCE taken 
out for the protection of a business: 


Missouri $100,000 Pres. Shoe Co. 


100,000 V. P. Hardware Co. 


109,000 Owner Hotel 
101,000 Owner Hotel 


New Jersey 


New York 115,000 Importer Fancy 
Goods 
100,000 = Mer. Musical 
100,000 Aptm’t House Blar. 
100,000 Pres. Brush Mfg. Co. 
100,000 Mfr. Neckwear 
170,000 Treas. Copper Co, 
100,000 Mfr. Cloaks 
100,000 Furrier 
150,000 Pres. Rubber Co. 
100,000 Investment Broker 


Ohio 100,000 Investment Banker 
100,000 Pres. Auto Agency 
100,000 Pres. Clothing Co. 
100,000 Sec’y Clothing Co. 
100,000 Attorney 
125,000 Pres. Electrical Co. 
Pennsylvania 100,000 Pres. Auto Co. 
250,000 Official, Holding Co. 
115,000 Contracting Engr. 
100,000 Trunk Mfr. 
100,000 Sec’y Mfg. Co. 
150,000 V. P. Cotton Goods 
Washington 


100,000 Pres. Lumber Co. 


West Virginia 100,000 Sec’y-Treas. Lumber 
Co. 
100,000 Pres. Coal Co. 


100,000 Mgr. Lumber Co. 


100,000 Mfr. Tanks 
100,000 Sec’y-Treas. 
Co. 

100,000 Pres. Veneer Co. 
100,000 Pres. Paper Co. 


Wisconsin 
Lumber 


Interesting information on this subject will be sent on request 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Fire Not the Only Hazard 


(Continued from page 12) 


amounting in all to $9,700, a loss which 
his employer did not discover until she 
had recovered her health and could once 
more look over her bank statements. Her 
bank, one of the largest in the United 
States, took the position that since the 
depositor had returned her bank state- 
ments every month bearing her O. K,, 
(which she had done upon the assurance 
of her secretary that they were correct,) 
it was relieved of any further responsi- 
bility. 

Under circumstances like these, either 
forgery insurance or a fidelity bond would 
have indemnified the loser. The fidelity 
bond might have forestalled the employ- 
ment of a man who would prove so un- 
trustworthy, though, in this instance, the 
man had been employed for many years 
and had shown no tendency toward crook- 
edness until the way became too easy. 


MORAL BACKING OF A BOND 


The elimination of the undersirable em- 
ployee and the correction of faulty sys- 
tems of accounting which permit losses 
to run on for a long time undetected are 
as valuable considerations in applying for 
a fidelity bond as the coverage of loss. 
There is also the moral effect upon the 
employee who is called upon to fill out a 
lengthy application requiring complete de- 
tails of his past record and references of 
at least five people besides his former 
employers. A firm whose employees are 
bonded is a better moral risk, according 
to the opinion of many business men, than 
one which has not prescribed this stand- 
ard for its employees. One of the largest 
industrial companies in the United States 
has long been trying to work out a scheme 
by which it can bond every one of ‘ts 
employees without regard to his position 
and without requiring of the insurance 
company any indemnification in case of 
loss, merely for the purpose of having 
some guidance in picking the right men 
and of giving those engaged the moral 
backing of a bond. 

However, a glance over fidelity losses 
in various lines would indicate that actual 
protection against loss by defalcation of 
employees is a matter of deep concern to 
firms. Even where employees are bonded, 
the amounts are often grievously inade- 
quate. No wonder the banking institu- 
tions hesitate to lend money to companies 
who do not bond their employees. 

A bank in New York State suffered a 
$67,000 loss a few months ago through a 
cashier who had been trusted completely 
and had been bonded only as a matter of 
form for $10,000. With a capital stock 
of $50,000, the bank’s total resources only 
amounted to $87,000. The shortage wiped 
out the surplus, the undivided profits and 
$30,000 of the capital stock. 

In connection with fidelity protection, 
one thing must be borne in mind. This is 
that risk is not limited to employees who 
actually handle money, though cash is usu- 
ally the greatest temptation. A_ silk- 
shirt worn by a shipping clerk on a small 
salary once led to suspicion and then to 
the discovery that a combination of this 
clerk, the bookkeeper and a driver was 
robbing the company of thousands of dol- 
lars. The firm was one of wholesale 
grocers who distributed many shipments 
of merchandise every day. Through the 
co-operation of the three who were re- 
sponsible for the keeping of the records of 
incoming shipments and outgoing deliver- 
ies, goods were carried to a store-room, 
instead of to the addresses shown on the 
records then fraudulently disposed of. 
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A much more astonishing piece of dis- 
honesty was conducted entirely alone by 
a young woman who was bookkeeper for 
a large company with branch houses. The 
managers of the business had developed 
what seemed to be an almost invulner- 
able system to a point where they were 
willing to sit back and let the system work. 
The bookkeeper saw that the system was 
good not only for the firm but for her- 
self as well. She watched the bills which 
came in from the branch offices to be paid 
by the main office, noticed the companies 
who were usually among the creditors 
and studied carefully the branch man- 
agers’ O. K. marks which were necessary 
for a bill to be honored. Then she began 
making out bills in the name of companies 
familiar to the officers who inspected the 
bills and signed checks. The initials 
which made these bills payable she cleverly 
forged. When writing out the usual mon- 
thly checks, she added those for bills of 
her own creation. The system worked as 
usual, and when the checks came back 
to her desk to be mailed out, she forged 
endorsements, wrote her name beneath, 
and then deposited them in several banks 
where she had opened accounts. Within 
a year and a half, and before the leak 
was discovered, $90,000 had vanished from 
the firm’s coffers; and all the company 
could claim against this loss was a $10,000 
fidelity bond covering employees’ defalca- 
tions and a $15,000 forgery policy. Here 
was a strain which few average houses 
cculd have stood. 


Perhaps the most dramatic instance of 
the part fidelity bonds may play in busi- 
ness survival is that of the Wall Street 
thefts which became so prevalent soon 
after the outbreak of the War. 


Up to this time, there had scarcely been 
aclass of employees with a better record 
for honesty than the brokers’ messengers 
of the down-town financial district. For 
one thing, the securites they carried from 
one house to another were usually of the 
non-negotiable sort; and for another 
thing, these boys were often ambitious, 
eager to get an honest start for themselves 
in the financial world. The War brought 
a quick change in conditons. Most of the 
dependable young men among the mes- 
sengers were called to arms; and the 
flood of Liberty Bonds, frequently not 
registered, which the brokers were called 
upon to handle, reversed the situation as 
to negotiable securities. Every day, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
these bonds, the equivalent of cash, were 
tansferred in Wall Street. 


Professional thieves who became aware 
of the situation persuaded a number of 
the new-hatched, unfledged messengers to 
enter into a conspiracy with them by 
which they could abscond with the parcels 
entrusted to them or would supposedly be 
held up and robbed. For a time, three or 
four a week of these robberies went on, 
with amounts up to $100,000 or more in- 
volved. Only such protection as they had 
from fidelity bonds saved numbers of 
companies who were the victims of this 
wholesale theft. Some brokers frankly 
said to their bonding companies, “If you 
do not pay us the amount of our bond 
immediately, we shall go under.” The 
Promptness of recovery was as v.tal as 
the coverage itself, and only because of 
the possibility of such immediate protec- 
tion were many firms able to pass safely 
through that panicky period. 


So closely are the interests of credit 
and insurance connected that the credit 
man may well be the first to welcome im- 
provements in insurance methods and any 
extens‘on of the value of insurance in the 
commercial fields. 





aes “When the Town of 
Paris, Texas, was destroyed 


a few years since, the bankers were very much inter- 
ested, after the fire, in the kind of insurance and the 
amount of insurance carried by those to whom they 
had loaned large sums of money. They found many 
cases where, for instance, a man had been 


Loaned 


$50,000 


But Carried Only 


$25,000 


Insurance 


and much of the insurance was in companies 
of doubtful strength ‘and character.” 


This statement is a reminder—and, we believe, 
a timely one—that bankers and credit men 
should require patrons to keep them constantly 
informed as to the relation of insurance to 
property values, credits and loans 


NOT ONLY THAT 


but it should be insisted upon that insurance 
shall be placed in Companies of such 


STRENGTH, DEPENDABILITY and CHARACTER | 
as the 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Fire, Automobile, Inland Marine and Coastwise, 
Tornado, Rain, Hail, Hail on Growing Crops, 
Rent, Rental Value, Leasehold, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Profits, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Explosion, Registered Mail, Parcel 
Post, Salesmen’s Samples, Transit Floaters, Per- 


sonal Effects Floater, Automobile Truck Transit 
RALPH B. IVES, President 






























































“In the Land of the Fire” 


(Continued from page 11) 


, engineers. The basic requirement is that 
the safe, or container, be taken from run 
of stock representing commercial pro- 
duction, in sizes specified by the engi- 
neers and constructed under supervision 
of Laboratories’ representatives. 


The three principle tests are: (1) for 
Heat Endurance; (2) Drop Test while 
heated; (3) Test for Heat Explosion. 

The safe with papers and records dupli- 
cating the kind generally used in business 
piled upon the interior shelves is first 
placed in a specially constructed furnace. 
Thermocouples, functioning somewhat as 
thermometers do, automatically record the 
readings of heat generated inside the safe 
during the test. Another set of these heat- 
registers is placed outside of the safe for 
temperature readings of external heat. 
Great jets of flaming gas are then played 
upon every side of the safe, whose tem- 
perature in a few minutes reaches 1,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. At the end of the 
first hour, the heat has been raised to 
1,700 degrees. The second hour’s ending 
finds this temperature increased to 1,850; 
the third hour, 1,925; the fourth hour, 
2,000; and where the test is continued 
eight hours the heat is brought up to 
2,300 degrees. 

As the thermocouples are so arranged 
that readings can be made from the out- 
side, the test ceases whenever the heat 
inside of the receptacle passes 300 do- 
grees, or somewhat less than the heat 
sufficient to ignite the papers on the 
shelves inside the safe. Where this mark 
is not reached after four hours’ inces- 
sant heat, the manufacturer is entitled to 
an “A” classification label. Two hours 
of an 1,830 degrees heat without the safes’ 
interior registering 300 degrees gives a 
“B” classification for the Heat Endur- 
ance Test. These classifications, however, 
are qualified by the requirement that the 
product passes the other two tests. 


SAFE, RED-HOT, DROPS 30 FEET 


The second test is the Impact, or Drop 
Test while heated. This because in a fire 
with the floor girders burning away, the 
safe may fall several stories into the cel- 
lar or lower part of the building. To 
reveal its being breakageproof, the safe 
is placed within the furnace described, 


%. 








PROVIDENCE. RI. 





let live” principle. 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


FQUITABLE five Marine teurance Gmpary 


the temperature being raised to 1,700 de- 
grees, or until the safe is literally red- 
hot—a cherry red appearance is the re- 
quirement. With the aid of grapples, it is 
hauled quickly out of the furnace, swung 
aloft in the air to a height of 30 feet 
(equivalent to about two stories in 
height) ; the tackles are then promptly re- 
leased and down crashes the glowing 
mass on a bed of broken bricks and rub- 
ble arranged on the pavement below. 


As before, the exterior as well as the 
contents are examined for any sign of 
damage. The safe is then put back in 
the furnace—that is, if it is not already 
wrecked. This time the safe is put in 
upside down. It is subjected to the heat 
for another hour. The purpose of this is 
to determine its resistance to a second 
heating if it should fall through the 
floors of a burning building and land in 
a pile of combustible material. 


The test for explosion is the third or- 
deal that a safe must pass to gain Under- 
writer approval, and is given because, fol- 
lowing severe fires, safes have been found 
with the doors blown off by explosions 
from within. To find out if the safe is 
explosion proof, or if it has insulation 
likely to generate inflammable gases, a 
wooden hut, about eight feet square is 
built around it. About two and a half 
tons of wood are piled all around the 
safe clear to the top, and 30 gallons of 
kerosene poured over the wood before 
the torch is applied. This generates a 
quicker and hotter fire than the furnace 
can supply, and experience has shown 
that the intensity of a fire of this sort will 
be more likely to cause the blowing apart 
of a safe where danger from explosion 
exists. After cooling off, the require- 
ment, as in previous tests, is that the 
contents prove to be undamaged. 


DUPLICATING FIRE CONDITIONS 


These harsh conditions of trial may 
seem hard on the manufacturer, but ac- 
tual experience during the past twenty- 
four years of the Laboratories’ existence 
has demonstrated, that these tests repro- 
duce the conditions of actual fires in 
buildings. 


The engineers have inspected safes 
found in ruins of many buildings and in 
these tests by duplicating the fire condi- 
tions revealed, they adopt the only sure 
way of discovering fire-resistive qualities. 
These rules have raised the standards of 


TOCK FIRE INSURANCE is conducted on the “live and 
~ An adherence to this principle has made 

the United States what it is—industrially and commercially. 
it naturally follows that a departure from it must weaken the 
fabric upon which our national prosperity is based. 


Che Phenix Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $16,150,593.80 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 
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manufacture. It is obvious that the qual. 
ity of labelled safes can be maintaine 
only by this vigilant service. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories cop. 
duct these tests as an absolutely unprejy. 
diced party. The standardization of tess 
works no hardship on the manufacturer, 
The charge of 25 cents for each label (t 
cover the cost of factory inspection) is 
small that it does not increase the sell. 
ing price of the safe of whatever form 
the labelled container may be. It does, 
however, place upon the product a guar. 
antee of safety in purchase, giving assur. 
ance to the buyer that he will get credit. 
able service when the occasion requires, 


BURNED RECORDS MEAN ONLY 
60% INSURANCE CLAIM 
COLLECTABLE 


















A factor of importance to remember 
in connection with records and docv- 
ments not guarded by certified fire-resist- 
ant devices, is that fire policies put the 
burden of proof squarely upon the holder 
It is mandatory to produce invoices, in- 
ventories, and other vouchers to deter 
mine accurately whatever the loss may 
be. If these documents are destroyed, 
difficulties are sure to arise in collecting 
claims, and it is hardly reasonable to ex- 
pect to collect more than 60 per cent. oj 
the face of the policies. 

Another side of the matter is that if 
sost records and other forms of business 
data are burned, it means loss of much 
of the accumulated experience of years 
Drawings, plans, specifications, patents, 
formulas,—these valuable assets of a 
business are in many instances the very 
foundation of the enterprise. Often 
such documents have turned out to bk 
irreplaceable—a loss caused by the illogi- 
cal attitude that some special god of luck 
watches over certain business houses. 


It is to be hoped that the credit official 
reading this will visualize the matter ol 
safeguarding his records not as a ques- 
tion of gambling with probability, but ot 
great enough importance to justify m- 
mediate concern on his part,—like the 
worries of the man whom the parson 
called upon. 

“Cheer up, my friend,” said he to the 
dying editor of the fire protection publi- 
cation. “You have a bright future before 
you.” : 

“That’s just what is bothering me," 
gasped the editor, “I can see it blazing. 
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Head Office: New York 
LONDON 


WRITES 
Credit 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s Liability 
Public Liability 
Landlord’s Liability 
Elevator Team 
Automobile 
Plate Glass 
Accident and Health 
Burglary 
Boiler Flywheel Engine 
and Electrical Machine 


INSURANCE 


uilt on Service 


oo London’s successful operations in the United 
States for 32 years, have been founded on a basis of 
unusual service to the assured. 


In selecting agents, the London chooses that type of 
man best fitted to understand the insurance needs of its 
clients. 


It is because of this careful selection of agents, that the 
London is known today as the Company with the Super- 
Service. 


STATEMENT 
December 31st. 1923 


Assets Liabilities 


Government, State, Municipal, Claim Reserve: cae 
Railroad and Public Utility Compensation and Liability = == 
Bonds $13,027,460.74 Departments | $ 5,635,817.12 
Ce (As required by Insurance 
Stocks 17,600.00 Department of New York) 
Collateral Loans 600,000.00 Credit Department 339,796.87 
First Mortgages on All Other Departments ... 949,769.12 
Estate 35,850.00 Reserve for Unearned 


2 
Cash cn Hand ond in Beck 90047500 pl 620 000 00 


Interest Due and Accrued . 189,083.68 Reserve for Commissions and 

Premiums Not Over Three All Other Liabilities 1,198,448.94 
Months Due in Course of Voluntary Additional Reserve o 
Collection 3,426,755.78 for Contingencies 1,000,000. 


All Other Assets 308,471.03 $15,847,277.25 
ciaitecaaliataiiandiainiat Surplus to Policyholders 2,638,419.67 


$18,485,696.92 $18,485,696.92 


LONDON 


Accident & Guarantee Company, Ltd. 


of London, England 


United States Branch 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 
C. M. BERGER, Manager 
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Use and Occupancy 


(Continued from page 16) 


is the Use and Occupancy loss and after 
this has been agreed upon (assuming that 
the insurance carried is sufficient) it is 
paid. 

Thus for the time of rebuilding and 
replacement the insurance has paid the 
salaries, taxes, interest and other fixed ex- 
penses and over and above them the usual 
net profits, so that at the close of the 
year the concern will declare its custom- 
ary dividends. As a _ credit risk the 
concern is probably as good as ever and 
all creditors may expect as prompt settle- 
ments as if there had been no fire. 


UNSOUND USE AND OCCUPANCY 
POLICIES 


In some states and localities, compe- 
tition for insurance has resulted in Use 
and Occupancy contracts which are not 
economically sound and so in the last 
analysis do not stabilize credit. There is 
especially an unsound type of contract 
called the valued form, which instead of 
agreeing to pay only the actual loss sus- 
tained, agrees to pay a certain flat amount 
per day in the event of total interruption, 
assuming beforehand that this is the 
value of the total production. 

It is desirable that credit men should 
know why this is bad: Insurance that is 
not founded strictly on paying an actual 
loss sustained in indefensible because all 
insurance in the last analysis is a levy. 
All payments made by insurance policies 
must be levied from insurance policy- 
holders. It is unreasonable to levy from 
all more than the totality of actual loss 
sustained by the few, for the sake of 
paying the few not what they lost but 
what they thought beforehand they would 
like to receive. Such a situation would 
not only be an injustice; it would be an 
absurdity. 

Then if Use and Occupancy insurance 
is to function as explained in the early 
part of this article, namely as a stabilizer, 
adjuster and guarantor of credits, it must 
do so through the actual-loss-sustained 
form, and cannot through the valued 
form which is in vogue in a few quarters 
and which no doubt sounds attractive 
to the insured, but which is comparable 
to an unsound credit leniency that does 
not make for business* stability. 

_ These are the fundamentals of the sub- 
ject. There are a great many interesting 
features and applications of Use and Oc- 


Insurance Ccupancy insurance which could be gone 


into did space permit. There are also 
several misconceptions of the coverage 
which I shall not be able to clear up in 
this article. Perhaps if I suggest some 
of them, credit men will be able to see 
through them of their own knowledge: 

Why, for instance, is the statement that 
Use and Occupancy insurance pays prof- 
its an incorrect and misleading one? Why 
is it that when only finished goods are 
destroyed in a manufacturing plant no 
Use and Occupancy loss has resulted? 
Why is it that Use and Occupancy in- 
surance does not pay profits on finished 
goods? What form of insurance does 
pay profits on finished goods- What is 
the difference between Use and Occupan- 
cy insurance and Rent insurance? Why 
is a fluctuating Use and Occupancy con- 
tract needed for a business with seasonal 
or fluctuating earnings, and in what cases 
may there be fluctuating sales but no 
fluctuating earnings? There is also a 
temptation to speak of the special incus- 
trial features of Use and Occupancy haz- 
ard such as special machines, dies, pat- 
terns, or ingredients, which take a long 
time to replace and through which a 
small fire may shut down a plant for 
several months. I am sure this would be 
of interest to at least some credit men, 
but space does not permit its discussion. 

It has long been customary to consider 
whether the debtor has sufficient property 
damage insurance. If the debtor is not 
the ultimate consumer, but uses credit in 
order to operate a business and produce 
a profit, it is just as logical to consider 
whether he has protected his future busi- 
ness and profit with Use and Occupancy 
insurance. Or if we consider credit as 
an intrinsic possession of the debtor de- 
noting the measure and soundness with 
which his present resources extend into 
the future,—if we think of the credit man 
as accepting credit instead of granting it, 
then we see the Use and Occupancy in- 
surance extends and enlarges a buyer’s 
or borrower’s cerdit and causes its sta- 
bility to approach more nearly that of 
currency. 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT—Young man 28, seven 
years’ experience with two prominent 
corporations seeks connection where ex- 
perience, ability, tact and resourceful- 
ness are essential qualifications in the 
handling of credits and _ collections. 
Available on two weeks’ notice. Salary 
open. Address Advertisement 977. 


Home life is happier for every one when worry is eliminated. The Family 
Budget, developed through the co-operation of the whole family, eliminates 
unprofitable expenditures, increases savings, and banishes worry. The pro- 
tection of the family, the education of the children, assured independence for 
old age, can all be made possible through the Family Budget. Those respon- 
sible for Family Welfare have always had these things at heart, but today are 
studying them with a deeper interest than ever, and the budget idea is fet- 


ting recognition. 


Make «a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY BUDGET AND AC- 
COUNT SHEET, which you may have for the asking, also additional sheets, 
as needed. A month's trial will help you. A few months’ trial will convince 
you thet the Budget helps you to make the most of your income. Address 


Publicity Department 


Sixty-one Years in Business 
Now Insuring Nearly 
Two Billion Dollars in 

Policies on 3,500,000 Lives 





aa 
LIFE INSURANCE Com 
or Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AUDITOR, CREDIT ANID COLLECTION 
EXECUTIVE—Of high character, avail- 
able after September Ist, desires to af- 
filiate with large business house, pre- 
ferably in the New England states. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 978. 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE—Credit ani 
Collections or ffice Manager—Fifteen 
ears’ experience with large Boston sole 
eather house as acting treasurer, collec- 
tion and office manager; and‘one year 
with radio manufacturing house as of- 
fice manager and comptroller, supervis- 
ing credit and collection department, de- 
sires position along similiar lines. Age 
44, Protestant, single, with two de- 
pendents. Can furnish references upon 
request. Address Advertisement 979. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
—Competent and efficient in this line. 
Several years’ experience. Held losses of 
present employers to less than 1 per- 
cent last year, College education. De- 
sires change to position where opportu- 
nities will be greater. Initial salary 
$3300. A-1 references. Address Adver- 
tisement 980. 


AUDITOR, CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
MANAGER—Twelve years’ experience, 
age 38, seeks position with future as- 
sured by hard work. At present em- 
loyed in Syracuse, N. Y. Good reasons 
or wishing to change. Can furnish ex- 
cellent references. Available on 15 days’ 
notice. Address Advertisement 981. 


COLLECTION AND ACTING CREDIT 
MANAGER—By young man 28. Have 
been connected with a well-known 
international corporation where I had 
complete control of one hundred thous- 
and acounts amounting to $1,000,000 with 
full charge of twenty employees. I have 
a thorough knowledge of credits, their 
linement, references and collections, and 
fully competent to handle a credit de- 
partment. Have also been for three 
years office manager with manufacturing 
corporation. Understand thoroughly of- 
fice management and have had three 
years’ ledger and accounting experience. 
Last position, collection manager for an 
estate now closed, collecting accounts 
receivable to the amount of $500,000. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 982. 


AUDITOR CREDIT COLLECTION MAN- 
AGER—-Age 32, Christian, Protestant, 
University trained; ten years’ business 
experience, sales, accounting, credits and 
collections. Home and branch training. 
Recently district credit manager for an 
internationally known oil company. Best 
of references. Saiary $2600 to $3000. 
New York City and vicinity preferred. 
Address Advertisement 983. 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANA- 
GER—Age 37, married. Available im- 
mediately on account of present con- 


nection retiring from business. Long, 
varied experience in mercantile, finan- 
cial and corporation matters. A “‘watch- 


dog of the treasury” for any one needing 
a right-hand man who knows the how, 
when and where of things. Highest ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 984. 


CREDIT MANAGEK—Highly specialize: 
and successful credit and collection man- 
ager. Now employed. A business 
statesman fully qualified to direct or as- 
sist in constructive financial undertak- 
ings where expert knowledge of com- 
mercial law is a requisite, as well as in 
the formation of sound, practical eco- 
nomic policies when necessary. Creden- 
tials from nationally known firms. Pre- 
fer greater New York or its environs, 
but will accept connection anywhere in 
the United States under agreement. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 985. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
—Accountant, office executive, financial 
man; Christian, highest credentials; 15 


years successful record with large 
wholesale importing house, seeks con- 
nection with progressive concern. Ad- 


dress Advertisement 986. 


YOUNG MAN—Age 23 desires an oppor- 
tunity to gain practical exerpience in 
credit work of either wholesale or retail 
house. Would prefer New York City or 
Hartford, Conn. firm. Can furnish excel- 
lent references. Address Advertisement 
987 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXECU- 
TIVE—Age 30, well educated, possessing 
iniative and ability, as indicated by a 
successful record. Fully conversant with 
credits and collections and modern of- 
fice methods. Available immediately 
through unusual circumstances. New 
Address Ad- 


York or vicinity preferred. 
vertisement 988. 
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THE NATIONS WEALTH 


THIS great agricultural year prom- to American Industry protection based 


ises prosperity for both producer. and on an underwriting policy which has 


consumer. Prosperity demands Pro- been both sound and conservative. 


Credit in its use for the stabilizing 
effect of insurance will always find this 

For over seventy years, the Agricul- company ready to meet its most ex- 
tural Insurance Company has supplied acting demands. 


tection. 


AGRICULTURAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


WINDSTORM : AUTOMOBILE 
PARCEL POST REGISTERED MAIL 
RIOT EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
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~loday, Business Asks The Credit Man 


HEN a new policy is to be formed or a 

radical change adopted, business must 

be guided by men schooled by basic 
laws and principles. Modern business turns 
to the Credit Man because the man who 
knows credits, knows business. 


Throughout the whole of American Business 
young men are entering credit work as a 
training for a general business career. Al- 
most ninety per cent of modern business is 
done on credit or with credit instruments. 
Naturally, the men who master this vital sub- 
ject go to the very heart of business 
procedure. 


But the man who would succeed in the 

credit world must get above the routine 

of his profession. He must be con- 

stantly broadening his perspective of 

the field. He must know the his- 

tory of business, the economic 

laws that underlie it, the forces 

akin wanes that are constantly shaping 
oF Crepit, Dept. 10, and reshaping it. Such de- 
Sestak Che. mands call for training— 
Will you kindly mail me in- special training under 
semen conserving So ft authoritative diree- 


desired) tion. 
“Basic Economics” ( ) 


“Credits and Collection” ( ) The National In- 
stitute of Credit 
is providing 


the Foundation 


this training for business men the country 
over through its Home Study Courses in 
Credits and Collections and Basic Economics. 
These courses are prepared and conducted 
with two specific purposes in mind: to help 
the credit man in his everyday problems and 
to prepare him for the bigger and more re- 
sponsible work falling upon his shoulders 
today. 

Each course is prepared by men engaged in 
credit work, men who have followed the 
growth and importance of credit, men who 
see the future of credit as a profession and 
general business training. Each course covers 
twenty weeks of interesting, valuable work. 
It is work, too, for each course is built around 
the problem-study plan. You learn by doing. 
The National Institute of Credit was founded 
by the National Association of Credit Men to 
give to men in credit work the training neces- 
sary to meet present day demands, The 
courses offered through the Institute are 
given at non-profit-prices—you pay only for 
their cost. 

Get the help of these courses in your own 
work, They are offered in prices within reach 
of everybody. Study them in your spare time. 
Write today for complete information about 
them. It will be sent immediately without 
obligation. Clip the coupon now before you 
forget it. 


National Institute of Credit 


41 Park Row New York City 
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Addresses Wanted 


ANDERSON, HAZEL, 320 North 4th 
street, Burlington, Iowa. 

APPLE, A. T. 308 Pine Street, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

AQUA ELECTRIC COMPANY, formerly 
jocated at 250 West 54th Street, New 
york City. 

ARMBRUST, DAN M., a_ druggist, for- 
merly of 48 North Union Street, London, 
Ohio. 

BANNON, THOS. J., a_brick_manufac- 
turer, formerly of 41 Park Row, New 
York City, also Ulster Landing, N. Y. 


BIEN, MRS. F. A., 107 North Garfield 
Street, Burlington, Iowa. 


BROWN, BERTHA, 237:South Fourth 
Street, Burlington, Iowa. 

BUSS, JOHN, formerly in the meat 
market business at Spencer, Wisconsin. 

CAMBRIDGE TUTORING SCHOOL, 
formerly at 150 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 

CANNON, LeGRAND H., formerly op- 
erated a grocery store on South Main 
Street, Elmira, N. Y. Last known ad- 
dress was San Diego, California. 

CLINE, MRS. GEO. A., 313 South Mar- 
shall Street, Burlington, Iowa. 
CONN, ALFREDA, 701 South 
Street, Burlington, Iowa. 
COOPER, MRS. B., 810 
Street, Burlington, Iowa. 
cOX, VERNA, 713 Washington St., 
Burlington, Iowa. 

DAVIS, MARJORIE, 500 South Gunni- 
son St., Burlington, Iowa. 

DeVORE, F. W., formerly located at 
07 Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Understood to have gone to New York. 
DISHY, NISSIM, formerly of 949 Flat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., now sup- 
posed to be located at Hartford, Conn. 


DOLMATCH, JACOB, formerly in the 
cigar business at Indiannapolis, and_be- 
lieved to have gone to New York City. 
DOKEMUS, GEO., a plumber, formerly 
ot Roscoe, N. Y. 

DOWELL, GRACE, 307 South Leebrick 
St, Burlington, Iowa. 

FENSTERER, LOTTIE, 510 Acres 8St., 
Burlington, Iowa. 

FERNAT COMPANY, formerly oper- 
ated by Daniel Ferrigno and Serena G. 
Natarelli, at 660 Crescent Avenue, New 
York City. 

FULLER, C. R., formerly in the tea 
and coffee business, at Marshfield, Wis. 
GAUSENBERG, V., formerly of 27 
Beach Street, Boston, Mass. . 
GIBBS, R. E., son of B. L. Gibbs, Cum- 
berland, Maryland. 
GIBSON, MRS. ALVA, 
Street, Burlington, Iowa. 
HAYWOOD, MARKLEY R., formerly 
‘ _ Street, S. W., Washington, 


8th 


Jefferson 


1904 Third 


HENDERSON, CHARLES B., formerly 
adruggist at Milford, Mich. 

HILBURN, J. M., formerly of 80 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass. Last heard of 
in Chicago. 

HILLGARTNER, HELEN, 610 Wash- 
ington Street, Burlington, lowa. 
_HOUCK, BEN, 936 Valley Street, Burl- 
ington, Iowa. 

IRWIN, FRANK L., formerly of Can- 
ton, Mass. 

JOHNSON CANDY COMPANY, former- 
ly located at Flint, Michigan. Believed 
to be now at Bay City, Michigan. Mv. 
Johnson formerly resided at 2317 Indus- 
trial Avenue, Flint, Michigan. 


.KASSELL, M., formerly located at 445 
Neptune Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
later at 2830 West 2nd Street, Coney 
Island, N. Y¥. Supposed to have moved to 
Chicago. 

KELLY & COGHLAN, formerly in 
business at 1246 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. : 


KOPPEL, HENRY M., 
Cordele, Georgia. 


LAIRD, FRANK 5&., an electrical con- 
tractor, formerly resided at 610 Josephine 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Now sup- 
posed to be somewhere in California. 


LANNING, W. C., formerly of Mount 
Vernon, Illinois. 


LARSEN, LOUIS, formerly located at 
% Egbert Street, West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., engaged in the con- 
tracting business. 


formerly of 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 
THE NORTHERN 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND 
Loca DEPARTMENT 
55 John Street, New York 


LIMITED OF LONDON 


The NORTHERN is one of the largest and strongest 
among the Fire Insurance Companies of the world. 
None is stronger and none has a more honorable record. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENTS 
Northern Assurance Building 


135 William Street, New York 
A. G. MARTIN, Manager 


ooo ee ee eee 
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McDERMOTT, ERNEST, 
formerly of Newburgh, N 


McGREGOR, C. A., recently located at 
1509 Ninth Street, S. E., Roanoke, Va. 


McNERNY, MRS. LLOYD, 443 Front 
Street, Burlington, Iowa, and Chicago, 


a plumber, 
7 


MALONY, CHARLES F., a plumber, 


formerly of Hudson, N. Y 


MANHOLTZ, ANNABETTE, West Burl- 
ington St., Burlington, Iowa. 


MELINE, HARRY, formerly of 2791 
Grand Concourse, New York City. Said 
to have gone to Arlington, Mass., to en- 
gage in the hardware business. 


MEYERS, ALBERT P., formerly of 276 
New Main Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 


MILLER, HENRY L., formerly operat- 
ing as the Beekman Auto Supply Com- 


pany, at 249 East 57th Street, New York 
ty. 


MILLER, NORMAN & CO., well drill- 
ers, formerly of Hobart, N. Y. 


MINCH, ELIZABETH, South 3rd Street, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


MITCHELL, RUTH, 1210 South Fifth 
St., Burlington, Iowa. 


MUNSEN, CASPER, recently in the 
garage business at Elmore, Minnesota. 
Believed to be now located in Chicago. 


P. & G. PAINTING & DECORATING 
coO., Perlman and Gordon, Proprietors, 
formerly at 3518 North Crawford Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 


REAVES, RAYMOND E., formerly in 
business at 217 West 2nd Street, Kewo- 
nee, Illinois. 


REES, L. E., 417 South Main Street, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


REEVES, FRANK WEIR, formerly of 
610 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


ROSE, THEODORE, formerly operated 
Rose’s Repair Shop, at Portland, Oregon. 
Previously resided at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he conducted a general paint con- 
tracting business under the style of 
Rose Brothers. 


ROSENGREEN, C., formerly located at 
7119 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROYAL TOY & NOVELTY HOUSE, 
formerly operated by Samuel Block and 
John erman, at 41 Osborne Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


RUBENSTEIN, M., recently located at 
14 Main Street, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. 
Y. Believed to have moved to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


RUBIN, M., formerly connected with 
the Acme Furniture Company, Jefferson 
Building, 1015 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and previously located at 
907 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SCHAECKER, THEO. F., formerly a 
druggist at Cottonwood, Idaho. 


SCHELL, MRS. D. A., 401 North Main 
Street, Burlington, Iowa. 


SCHERER, MRS. TRUMAN, 415 N 
4th Street, Burlington, Iowa. tins 


SCHNITKER, CHRISTINE, Ft. Madi- 
son, Iowa. 


SHAPIRO, THOMAS E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. + Ee 
SHAW, G. ARNOLD, publisher to the 
University Lecturers Association, for- 


merly of Grand Central T 
Tork Chty. erminal, New 


SMALLEY, J. E., operated the Gene- 
see Studio & Music House, at Syracuse, 
*. : Supposed to have gone to Utica, 


STURGEON, MRS. MABLE, 32 : 
Street, Keouk, Iowa. » 328 Main 


SURBER, W. C. and C. W., formerly 
doing business as the Ideal Tent House, 
— at 502 West 79th Street, Chicago, 


TORINO IMPORTING COMPANY, op- 
erated by Victor Cortaldi, at 251 West 
29th Street, New York City. 


VANCE, WM. G., formerly of 1314A 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


VAN WINKLE, CHAS., a plumber, for- 
merly of Norfolk, Nebraska. 


WHITE, CHARLES, formerly of 346 
Brunswick Street, Trenton, N. J. 


WILDES, RICHARD B., formerly lo- 
cated at 173 Washington Street, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS, NEVA O., Afton, Iowa. 


WINNING, JAMES W., 811 South Main 
Street, Burlington, Iowa. 


ZIMMERMAN, PHIL. formerly en- 
gaged in the loan business at Prospect 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Information Wanted 


Members are cautioned to be careful in 
cashing checks drawn to the order of 
CHARLES W. BOWMAN by the Southern 
— & Machine Works, Minneapolis, 

nn, 


Any members having had experiences 
with the LEGAL & COMMERCIAL DI- 
RECTORY, INC., of Montreal, Canada, 
please communicate with the National 
Office. 





CREDIT MONTHLy 


reat American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
DIRECTORS: 


xy New York ARTHUR REYNOLDG..................... Chicago, III. 
President, American Sugar Refining Company Pres. Continental & Commercial National Bank 
ARTHUR O. CHOATE .......................... New York JACKSON E. REYNOLDS... _New York 

Clark, Dodge & Co., Bankers President, First National ‘Bank 
RALPH L. CUTTER ..New York CHARLES G. SMITH... .New York 
Smith, Hogg & Co.. Cotton Goods Commission President, Great American Ins. “Co. 
OTTS L. DOMMERICH.... ._New York HOWARD C. SMITH... Sew York 
F. Dommerich & Co.. Com. Merchauts Hathaway, Smith, Folds = Co.. Com'l Paper 
HERMAN Cc. FLEITMANN................. New York LIP ST 
PHILI OCKTON..................... Boston, Mass. 
JOHN A. GARVER Goods Com. a President, Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, Mass. 
“Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys" JULIUS A. STURSBERG.................... New York 
EUSTIS L. HOPKING.......................... New York JESSE E. WHITE srbehanenabieninstielisceuneaienhill New York 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Cotton Goods Com. Merch. Vice-President, Great American Ins. Co. 
SAMUEL McROBERTG........... ..........- New York WILLIAM WOOD... Philadeiphia, Pa. 
President, Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York 





William Wood & Company, Woolen Mfrs. 


ee, oo 1.1924 


$12, 500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


CHOOSE 21 12 1 6 6s0. 1 6 CHOOSE 


RPLU 


ane 12, 465. 360.86 imi 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
FIRE RENTS MARINE 
LIGHTNING PROFITS WAR RISK 
TORNADO COMMISSIONS HULLS 
WIND STORM AUTOMOBILE CARGOES 
HAIL MOTORCYCLE INLAND MARINE 
EXPLOSION LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


210 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 
GEORGE H. TYSON, General Agent 
CLIFFORD cone } Assistant 
HARRY BENNER 5 General Agents 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wam. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West. Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wam. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bidg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FLOATERS 
REGISTERED MAIL 
MAIL PACKAGS 
TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
76 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cc. = peo Vice-President 


. LERCH, Manater 
GEO. B: skpew ICK \ Assistant 
EDWARD 0. BASSE / Managers 


BOSTON OFFICE 


105 Water St., and 4 Liberty Square 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 


ARTHUR N. BRUERTON \ Associate 
CHARLES E. TOLMAN / Managers 





